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Antitrusters Coming Y 


Now Office Equipment Makers 
Go All-Out for Lease Deals 


New York— The big office 
equipment makers report the 
trend toward leasing, a growing 
force in the capital goods market, 
also is accelerating in their indus- 
try. More and more customers, 
they say, are asking them for 
lease deals rather than negotiat- 
ing straight purchase contracts 
for such items as _ typewriters, 
adding machines, and equipment. 

While some manufacturers— 
Underwood, for instance—have 
resisted the leasing trend, most 
other firms say they are going 
along, but reluctantly. “It’s a 
buyer-propelled trend,” one in- 
dustry source told PURCHASING 
Week. But, he added, leasing is 
likely to account for 15% of 
Office-machinery sales income 
this year. 

“We're making it available to 
our customers, although we’re 
not going to push leasing,” said 
a Remington Rand official, who 
more or less summed up the feel- 
ing throughout the industry. 

“Our primary interest is sell- 


P.A.s Urged to Stamp 
Out ‘Cyclical Buying 


Atlanta, Ga.—Public utility 
buyers were told last week that 
they could save upwards of a 
“half-billion dollars in the next 
10 years by stamping out the 
“cyclical buying disease” cur- 
rently afflicting the industry. 

Speaking at the midwinter 
Conference of the Public Utility 
Buyers Group, William S. Ginn, 
vice president and general man- 
ager of General Electric’s Tur- 
bine Div., said: “If this figure 
staggers your imagination, let me 
remind you that it represents only 
a fraction of the total savings that 
would result from a stable pro- 

(Turn to page 42, column 4) 


ing machines—not leasing them,” 
he continued, “but we have to 
do both. We have to service the 
customer the way he wants to be 
(Turn to page 42, column 1) 


Defense Cuts Its 
Purchases of All 


‘Nonessentials. 


Washington—President Eisen- 
hower’s rigid ceiling on military 
spending is producing what years 
of congressional and public pres- 
sures never could—a thorough 
going review of Pentagon pro- 
curement practices. 

The Pentagon currently is 
working on a score of programs 
for overhauling various military 
buying programs to try to squeeze 
out as much savings as possible. 

The goal: to pare down drasti- 
cally Pentagon procurement of 
non-essential items and divert 
more funds to actual combat 
weapons and development of ad- 
vanced new weapons systems. 
Key programs to this end: 


@ Give the General Services 
Administration more responsibil- 
ity for procuring non-weapon 
items used by the military serv- 
ices. In this way, GSA would 
stand the cost of warehousing, 
servicing, supplying and actual 
purchasing. 


@Trimming back procure- 
ment for national emergency pur- 
poses. The aim is to strip down 
to a “mobilization reserve” foot- 
ing by procuring and stocking 
only the minimum of items that 
would be required if the nation 
were actually engaged in hostili- 
ties. Duplicate procurement of 
several types of the same item 

(Turn to page 36, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Somebody's Going to Be Looking Over Your Shoulder soon 
—your company’s internal auditor. He’ll check up on your 
housekeeping (which may be rough on your nerves), though 
often he may be able to give you some worthwhile tips 
(which is dendy). The procedure is described on p. 38. 


@ Rising Textile Prices Should Level Off in about six months. 
By then the backlog of orders will start to thin out and com- 
petition—in-luding the foreign kind—will get tougher. More 


on p. 3. 


@ Now That Castro Has Scared Away the Tourists, he’s 
thinking about boosting mineral sales to get much-needed 
revenue. PURCHASING WEEK sent a reporter to Cuba to size 
up the situation for you. His report appears on p. 26. 


@ Remember This When You Buy or Sell Used Machinery— 
It’s a soft market right now with prices on the down side. 


Latest auction figures tell the story (p. 37). 


ONE-MAN Fire Dept: New Yale & Towne fire truck packs both extinguish- 
ers and first-aid gear. Cost of hand truck: $170; fire equipment: $150. 


Plastics Ready 
For Best Year 


Chicago—The reinforced plas- 
tics industry will have its best year 
in 1960—but price and the short- 
age of glass reinforcing material 
will remain the biggest problems, 

That was the consensus of in- 
dustry leaders who attended the 
annual meeting here of the rein- 
forced Plastics Division of The 
Society of the Plastics Industry. 

A. W. Levenhagen, division 
chairman, opened the meeting on 
a bright note when he announced 
that 1960 sales estimates range 
from 10% to 20% over the 264 
million Ib of reinforced plastics 
the industry sold during 1959. 
The °59 record was up 42.5% 
over ’58, and was kept from going 
even higher by a shortage of glass 
reinforcing material. 

There is some difference of 
opinion as to whether this short- 
age of the fibrous glass that com- 
poses close to 92% of the indus- 
try’s reinforcing material is about 
over. Clare Bacon, sales manager 
of the Reinforced Plastics Div. of 
Owens-Corning, told PURCHASING 
WEEK that he thought ample 
quantities would be available by 
June, but some manufacturers re- 
ported they see no easing of the 
shortage before next year. 

The Reinforced Plastics Divi- 
sion has its own technical meet- 
ings because the industry has 
market areas and _ production 
problems that do not apply to the 
general plastic producer. Rein- 
forcing materials are used to give 
the plastic resins added strength 
—much the way steel bars are 
used to adapt cement to struc- 
tural applications. 

Most molders PW talked to 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


There’s another side 
to every P.A.—the 
personal, out-of-office 
aspect. “Purchasing 
Parade,” starting this 
week on page 10, 
shows you what you’re 
really like. 


NEW 
as 


Labor Pinpoints 
The Technician 
As No. 1 Target 


Miami Beach—-U.S. labor 
leaders pinpointed the profes- 
sional and technical worker as 
the No. | target for organization 
as they opened 10 days of confer- 
ences this week on growing labor 
problems. 

The 29 members of the AFL- 
CIO’s ruling executive council 
agree that not only is this the No. 
1 target, but a target that can be 
hit successfully with some 
changed methods. 

An industry-by-industry study 
of organizing prospects, made by 
AFL-CIO industrial union tech- 
nicians, confirmed evidence that 
the normal organizing market for 
their unions is rapidly fading. 
Since 1948, production workers 
dropped an average of 9.3%; 
broken down the study shows a 
12.4% drop in aircraft, 10.5% 
in petroleum, and 12.1% in 

(Turn to page 42, column 2) 


our Way, Buyers Hear 


U. S. Is Eyeing Special 
Deals, Uniform Prices, 
and Reciprocal Buying 


Chicago—A corporation law- 
yer climbed the podium to ad- 


dress a group of chemical buyers 
in the Pick-Congress Hotel last 
week—and then dramatically ig- 
nored anything to do with chem- 
icals or the chemical industry. 

His remarks were a warning— 
a blinker light for P.A.’s in every 
industry to keep a wary eye on 
the many pitfalls surrounding 
them “in this era of stepped-up 
enforcement of antitrust laws.” 

Robert R. Mac Iver, assistant 
counsel for Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp., told members of 
NAPA Chemical Buyers Group 
gathered for their midwinter 
meeting that recent cases indi- 
cate “a very tough attitude is be- 
ing adopted by the courts toward 
those. companies who have got- 
ten into antitrust difficulties.” 

A PURCHASING WEEK reporter 
heard a loud silence when Mac 
Iver cautioned that before the 
year is out, agencies stepping up 
enforcement of these laws may 
“get into the purchasing depart- 
ment more and more”— particu- 
larly in the area of reciprocity and 
all its buyer-ramifications. 

And a similar atmosphere of 
concern hung over another big 
industrial buyer meeting last 
week—the midwinter Conference 
of Public Utility Buyers in At- 
lanta. 


Tempo to Increase 


It is now certain that antitrust 
troubles for U.S. industry will 
continue on the rise during 1960. 
That was the main point Mac 
Iver attempted to drive home in 
Chicago. 

Justice Dept. probers already 
have a broad range of pricing 

(Turn to page 41, column 3) 


This Week's 


Purchasing 
Perspective ™*” 


CAVEAT EMPTOR—Government pressure on antitrust and 
price rule enforcement is translating that familiar Latin legalism 
with a new twist for industrial purchasers. 

More than ever before buyers are on the spot in transactions 
where formerly the seller was considered most vulnerable in 
watchdogging against transgressions of the law. 

@Chemical buyers—who operate in an industry that gives 
reciprocity a broad prominence in procurement activity—re- 
ceived a special warning: Steer clear of entanglements that might 
run afoul of the federal government’s new course in more 
vigorous antitrust enforcement (see story above). 

@ Industry pricing practices also received a thorough once- 
over at a public utility buyers session in Atlanta last week. Some 
major suppliers of that industrial buyers group have been a 
special target of antitrust investigators for months. 

@ And with the Federal Trade Commission already keeping 
an extra sharp lookout for buyers who demand illegal discounts, 
Alabama Sen. John J. Sparkman last week called for further 


(Turn to page 41, column 1) 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


Feb. 3 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton.........+.++s6: 
Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton...........+.+eeee0. 
i i Ms ewes eseneereeseees 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt...............05- 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 


I, ME Ss oi coc we veesseovsccen 
Qs dahcisid a's 0 6 pidin.s +0 00b seceded 
Ss UND, OOS Us oa bac so oo wwrngcoeccaseve 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Aluminum, pig, lb 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib..................... 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib................ 


ee. cee be peccesocosese 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib..............+0005 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib... ....... ccc cccceeee 
i ee Ges Ws oi he tenetbbecerce 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 


FUELS+ 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf. bbl................. 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl............ 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal.............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
rr ee Ce, ee sews esebecceses 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... 
Conpmmeee, GPMEMONG, CARED, TD... 2 on ccc csv ccccces 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 
Pees Girpdride, tanks, Ib... ... cc escsccseccss 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
es Faw ares ko 0's 4 ep 08S eee 00.6 


Bode asm, 56%, lent, carlots, cWl. 2.6... cecccceses 
CN, Ny BONN POR oe a cue cb vee toeeees 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 


Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 


Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALS{ 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm.... 


TEXTILES 

I OE, OR a WD, in cnls s én eek beweevoceces 
Me. sig cow assceee sees 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 
map Swe Weve, wanes, N.Y... Yd... .cccccecccces 
I as Bins oo Ss s4 secs detbeneces 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 
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+ Source: Petroleum Week { Source: Engineering News-Record 
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17.00 + 1.2 


24.20 + 41 
100.00 0 
9.00 + 23 
6.40 — 16 
23.00 —13.0 
3.65 0 
4.29 — 2.6 
119.00 + 4,2 
134.00 + 3.0 
112.00 + 5.4 
106 — § 
.357 — 7.0 
182 +22.0 
22 +- 6.8 
1.415 + 7.8 
20 +17.5 
302 +33.1 
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—______This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


FEBRUARY 8-14 


AMPLE CAPACITY is already starting to make itself felt. 

A buyer wait-and-see attitude, lower prices, and some reservations about 
the longer-term business trend can be attributed in part to increasing concern 
over U.S. productive capacity. 

Here are some glaring examples of how this “overcapacity” is beginning to 
affect buying: 

@In steel—With labor peace assured, and inventory holes being plugged 
up, buyers are in no frantic rush to build up stock levels. Scattered reduc- 
tions by warehouses—and a growing number of foreign bargains—attest to 
the feeling that there will be plenty of steel around. 

®@ In copper—Settlement of the Kennecott strike is causing price weakness 
in both New York and London markets, and this, despite a general copper 
shortage. The fact is buyers know that once the strike is over, it’s only a 
matter of time before capacity catches up with demand. 

@In autos—Increased output has prompted many buyers to go slow in 
meeting their transportations needs. With January sales falling well below the 
expected 7 million annual level, buyers are getting bigger discounts—both on 
compact and regular size cars. 

o * 2 


THE PRICE EFFECT already is becoming evident on a broad scale. 

Without the expected buying scramble, there’s been little buoyancy in 
price averages. This is in direct contrast to predictions of some analysts who 
anticipated a sharp price spurt following the steel settlement. 

A lot of these “experts” are singing a different tune now. Most have 
decided to join the optimists who are forecasting a year of stable prices. 

Just last week, for example, a group of economists testifying before the 
Joint Economic Committee were unanimous in stating that prices would not 
rise more than 1% during the current year. 

The mixed nature of the group—composed of labor, business, and gov- 
ernment economists—lends support to the forecast of general stability. 


INVENTORY REPERCUSSIONS—while not immediately evident—are 
also bound to crop up before too long. 

The leisurely buying pace noted above indicates P.A.’s are reluctant to 
pile up huge stocks. PURCHASING WEEK’S recent survey (PW, 2/1/60, p. 1) 
bears this out. So does the relatively orderly rate of steel buying. 

That’s not to say that inventories aren’t headed up. 

There’s no question but that they are. Strike-induced depletions plus rising 
activity will certainly mean inventory accumulation. New December figures, 
for example, show factory stocks up $700 million. 

The question, rather, is how long inventories will continue to rise. Will 
knowledge that supplies are available temper purchases, once normal inven- 
tory levels are again achieved? 

There’s increasing evidence that it will. 

+ * 


PLANT & EQUIPMENT BUYING is another area that could be affected 
by the specter of more-than-adequate capacity. 

Once again—there’s no question about a spending increase over modest 
1959 levels. But there is some doubt as to whether the current prediction of 
a 19% boost in manufacturing outlays will materialize. 

Some producers with idle capacity may prefer to sit it out for a while—to 
see how business trends develop. 

If they do, this could be a potent factor in assaying prospects for the latter 
half of the year anew. 


Subscription $6 a year in U. S. A. 
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But Fast Production Pace and Higher Inventories 
May Cause Price Leveling Off in 2nd Half of ‘60 


New York—P.A.’s can expect 
textile prices to rise slightly in 
the second quarter of 1960, then 
level off. In the second half of 
the year, prices may start de- 
clining after the textile cycle 
peaks out. 

As the chart shows, textile 
prices rose all through 1959, end- 
ing up 342% higher than at the 
start. And this trend should con- 
tinue through the first few months 
of 1960—lifting textile tags an- 
other 1% or so—for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


@Increasing demand. Textile 
consumption — which brought 
about an 18% gain in mill pro- 
duction last year (see chart)—is 
2xpected to rise another 5% over 
1960. 

A looked-for 242% rise in 
consumer disposable income and 
the continuing 142% rate of 
population increase furnish the 
basis for this optimism. 

In specific markets, mills look 
for a 4% increase in 1960 in 
unit apparel sales, and a spurt of 
15% above 1959 levels in tex- 
tile consumption by the automo- 
bile industry. 

Even the demand for home 
furnishings should __ increase 
slightly despite the sharp drop in 
new home building generally 
foreseen for 1960. 

@ Sold-ahead position of milis. 
Textile mills are solidly booked 
for early 1960. Many popular 
cotton fabrics are practically sold 
out for the first half, and syn- 
thetics and woolens are sold 
through the first quarter and be- 
yond. 


@Rising labor costs. This 
month the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers will press for a 
25¢/hr wage hike. If the union’s 
demands are met, labor costs 
would increase by about 12%. 

But balancing out these factors 
are: 


® Foreign competition. Domes- 
tic competition is traditionally in- 
tense in textiles, and now foreign 
competition has become a major 
concern through the industry. 
Imports have increased markedly 
in cotton broadwoven goods, syn- 
thetic fiber fabrics, and woolens 
and worsteds while exports de- 
clined. 


@Good mill profits. Textile 
mill profits for 1959—although 
only slightly more than 3% of 
sales, compared to the all-manu- 
facturing average of 5.5% —are 
being hailed as the best profit 
record since 1951. This will un- 
doubtedly be a factor when de- 
cisions as to whether to absorb 
cost increases are made. 


@Buyer resistance. Reports 
that converters and apparel man- 
ufacturers have encountered 
some difficulty in passing on in- 
creasing costs may discourage 
some mill price hikes. 

® Increased efficiency. A surge 
in modern, cost-cutting produc- 
tion facilities took place last year. 
Spending for new plant and 
equipment rose 19% in 1959 
and another 5% gain is expected 
for 1960. 

There is general agreement 
that the first half of 1960 will be 
better than the second half. The 
signs are growing that the cycli- 
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cal peak for the textile industry 
is close at hand. 

The big reason is that textile 
production at its present pace 
seems certain to catch up with 
demand. 

Signs that this is happening are 
reported by Textile World, a 
McGraw-Hill publication, which 
lists these facts: 

@ Mill sales have started to 
slow down to an annual rate of 


Higher Textile Tags Seen for 2nd Quarter 


less than $14 billion from an 


earlier rate of better than $15 
billion. 
@ Mill inventories are up— 


more than 3% above a year ago. 

@ The sensitive inventories-to- 
sales ratio has started to go up— 
a good indication that the pipe- 
lines from producer to consumer 
are beginning to fill up. 

If this trend continues, prices 
should start to decline in the sec- 
ond half of 1960. How far the 
decline will go is uncertain, but 
some feel that key prices may set- 
tle back to late °59 levels. 
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' 
Wherever your hydraulic machinery goes — 


1 


Shell Rimula Oils—for heavy-duty diesel 


engines 


Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crank- 
case oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose in- 


dustrial grease 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial 


and marine turbines 


Shelli Macoma Oils—for extreme pressure 


industrial gear lubrication 


Shell Voluta Oils—for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


SHELL TELLUS OIL 


_ 
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Other Outstanding 
Shell Industrial Lubricants 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metal working 
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the performance-proven hydraulic oil 
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Shell Tellus Oil is available to 
your customers abroad. Because of 
this world-wide availability, they 
can enjoy the same performance that 
your domestic customers rely upon. 


Tellus® Oil is top-rated as both 
a lubricant and a control fluid for 
complex hydraulic systems. Its 
ability to combat oxidation, rust, 
sludge formation, wear and foaming 
has earned it world-wide popularity. 


“us is the re tc of 
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Its performance and name are 
the same around the world 


Wherever your hydraulic machinery 
goes, make Tellus Oil your standard 
recommendation. 

For more complete information, 
write Shell Oil Company, 50 West 
50th Street, New York 20, New 
York, or 100 Bush Street, San Fran- 
cisco 6, California. In Canada: Shell 
Oil Company of Canada, Limited, 
505 University Avenue, Toronto 2, 
Ontario. 
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This Week's 


Washington 
Perspective 


Restrained inventory buying has helped loosen the squeeze on 
money. 

Federal Reserve Board Economists now foresee no quick 
change in the general interest rate. They feel there are signs 
of a general easing of tight money markets. Because there 
isn’t quite the demand for money that many anticipated, it’s a 
bit easier to get than many people expected. Main reason for 
the change is that the economy hasn't bounded back from the 
steel strike quite as fast as most experts predicted. 

Instead it has been moving ahead at a more graduated pace. 
And some softening is beginning to show up in a few areas such 
as appliances and construction. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey on the inventory outlook reported 
last week showed clearly the general restraint adopted for inven- 
tory buying. And the Commerce Department’s new report on 
inventories for December lent supporting evidence. 

True, inventories jumped $700 million in value for the month. 
But the increase was attributed almost solely to replenishing of 
metal stocks following the steel settlement. Other inventory 
purchases showed little change. 

* * * 

The more leisurely pace at which business is advancing is 
producing some second thoughts about the longer-term economic 
outlook. The economy is strong now and most experts look for 
a good year in 1960. 

But there are some second thoughts. 

Federal Reserve Board chairman William Mc. Martin told 
the Joint Economic Committe last week that perhaps “the under- 
lying strength in the situation is not so great as most observers 
now feel.” 

Martin also cautioned that “we may encounter a renewed 
spiral in the upward movement of prices” later this year. Martin 
gave no specific reasons for a resumption of inflation. 

But his testimony could be viewed as reaffirming his intention 
to exert restraints on the nation’s money supply, despite Demo- 
cratic demands for an easing of monetary policy. 

Martin’s views also tied in with those of White House econ- 
omists who are concerned that an expected squeezing of profit 
margins later this year may result in some price rises as com- 
panies attempt to maintain their margins. 

The Joint Economic committee’s hearings were staged for the 
annual review of President Eisenhower’s budget and economic 
outlooks. 

The testimony of other economic experts before the committee 
was on the optimistic side regarding this year’s business outlook. 
It was generally agreed that GNP would total $510 billion this 
year. This is the official government estimate for the output 
of goods and services in 1960. However, this outlook rests on 
the assumption that the figure is not inflated by price hikes. 

Louis Paradiso, top economist in the Commerce Department, 
said that although he went along with the $510 billion figure, 
he thought the figure would reflect about a 1% rise in prices. 

* o % 

The Commerce Department's long-awaited transportation study 
is on its way to the White House. While the study has not 
been made public, it is already stirring up controversy. 

The study is expected to recommend changes in national trans- 
port policy that would give a freer hand to railroads to set rates 
and to enter into subsidiary forms of transportation. 

The American Trucking Association has already started a 
drumfire against the report. ATA officials claim it represents a 
“threat to preservation of the various modes as independent forms 
of transport.” 
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Weekly Production Records 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,687 pA EW ig 2,288 
Autos, units 174,017 175,060* 119,678 
Trucks, units 32,144 31,859* 24,938 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 8,149 8,227 8,140 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 13,570 13,644 14,972 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,884 6,596 7,600 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,570 28,753 27,514 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 83.8 84.6 84.5 
Container board, tons 168,155 167,732 142,271 
Boxboard, tons 102,012 100,740 93,957 
Paper operating rate, % 95.6 97.4* 90.5 
Lumber, thous of board ft 245,794 242,075 233,137 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,442 1,471* 1,334 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 14,313 14,523 13,151 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 377.4 245.2 248.2 


* Revised 
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Plastic Readies for Its Best Year 


(Continued from page 1) 
agreed that high cost has been 
reinforced plastics number one 
problem. “Our company will 
only go to reinforced when there 
is no other material available that 
will do the job,” an engineer 
from a large aircraft company 
noted. “We do most of our 
school furniture selling from the 
angle of reduced maintenance,” 
a molder commented. 

The majority of fabricators see 
no early hope for cost cutting. 
The price of resins has been drop- 
ping steadily, but the cost of re- 
inforcing glass has not come 
down—and the cost of labor has 
been constantly increasing. In- 
dustry people see this as a sure 
sign that they will have to do 
much of their selling on the basis 
of qualities other than cost. As 
they see it, the material’s chief 
advantages are: 

@ Easy moldability of complex 
shapes. 

© High strength for weight. 

®@ Good impact resistance. 

® Good weathering properties. 

© Chemical resistance. 

Processors also have high hopes 
for two recent developments: 

@Increased use of pre-mix 

process. This technique uses a 
partly-formed reinforced shape. 
It makes possible molding compli- 
cated parts with a minimum of 
labor. 
@Spray guns that can_ shoot 
epoxies. New spray techniques 
mix the two parts of the epoxy 
as they shoot the substance on the 
reinforcing matérials. This elimi- 
nates two long-time headaches: 
the difficulty of getting a correct 
mixture of the two parts, and the 
short pot life once they were 
mixed. 

An exhibit of over 350 rein- 
forced plastic products drew 
much attention at the conference. 
The best entry in each of the nine 
specific categories was awarded a 
blue ribbon. Brunswick-Balke 
Collender Co. walked off with the 
“gold ribbon” top honor for its 
combination bowling seat and 
ball rest. The products shown 
tended to point up the work be- 
ing done in the fields of: 

@ Sporting goods—Boats have 
been the number one volume user 
of the reinforced material. Rein- 
forced plastics have already cap- 
tured close to 40% of the small 
pleasure boat market, and are 
now going after the big ones. 
Fiber glass fishing rods have been 
the sport standard for years. 

® Construction—Building ma- 
terials are one of the bright hopes 
of the plastics industry. Current 
projects include corrugated build- 
ing sheets, skylights and par- 
titions. Monsanto has just an- 
nounced development of an all 
plastic canopy, 30 x 30 ft and 
20 ft high. The structure is all 
plastic—including beams—and 
can withstand winds up to 80 
mph. Swimming pools are another 
volume user. 

@ Transportation—Most rein- 
forced plastics have gone into 
small parts. But now the molders 
are going all-out after some of 
the big components. On the cur- 
rent application list: bus seats, 
truck fenders and hoods, grilles, 
trailer bodies, and cabs. 

@ Aircraft—Some of the most 


revolutionary work has_ been 
done in aircraft and missiles. 
Nose cones, wing tips, duct 


work have all gone to reinforced 
plastic. Its high strength to weight 
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characteristic makes the material 
a natural for aircraft applications. 
Harry Raech, Jr., of Northrop’s 
Materials Research Laboratory 
went so far in a paper as to sug- 
gest the feasibility of an all 
plastic rocket suitable for the 
most severe service. 

® Petroleum and chemical— 
Glass-reinforced pipe is con- 
sidered a promising substitute for 
steel pipe in several petroleum 
operations involving corrosive 
environments. Reinforced plastics 
are becoming standard construc- 
tion materials in the chemical 
field. They are going into waste 
lines, tanks, flooring, and flumes. 

@ Consumer—The housewife 
will be seeing more-and-more re- 


inforced fiber products. Presently 
on the market: wastepaper 
baskets, wash tubs, decorative 
screens, parts of appliances, TV 
cabinets, etc. 

Harry Peebly, Jr., who heads 
up the government’s new plastic’s 
evaluation center, explained the 
new set-up to the conference at 
luncheon on Tuesday. Peebly told 
the group the new center (Plastex) 
would collect, evaluate, store, and 
disseminate technical information 
on current developments in the 
plastics field. The agency will 
“answer direct questions, and 
publish periodic reports on areas 
of current interest,” he added, 
and its service will be available 
to all interested parties at no cost. 


Copper Producers Say Prices Should 
Remain Firm for Next Three Months 


New York—Major Copper 
producers predicted last week 
that prices will hold firm at cur- 
rent levels for at least three 
months despite temporary fluctua- 
tions following the Kennecott 
settlement. 

While copper prices dropped 
in some of the more sensitive 
New York and London markets 
(smelters were buying scrap at 
4% ¢/lb lower), by the end of the 
week copper was still selling at 
33¢/lb, actually %¢ higher than 
the previous week. 

Industry sources, terming the 
drop “a temporary scare reaction 
to Kennecott’s settlement,” dis- 
counted the possibility that the 
reentry of Kennecott production 
into the market might put an end 
to current shortages. 

“While there’s enough copper 
around right now to preclude any 
price rises,” declared a company 
Official, “the fact is the country’s 
over-all supplies are down some 
30,000 to 40,000 tons from 
normal, and Kennecott won't 
create any over-supply.” 

“We're still waiting for Ana- 
conda and Phelps-Dodge,” he 
added. “After they settle, it'll 
take them a month to get going 
and another three or four months 
before prices start showing any 
tendency to weaken.” 

While Anaconda officials re- 
ported “no progress so far and 
no meetings scheduled in the near 
future,” in their labor negotia- 
tions, indications were that settle- 
ment of the Phelps-Dodge strike 


was very close to fulfillment. 

Top Phelps-Dodge officials, 
who along with Chief Federal 
Mediation Director Joseph Fin- 
negan, embarked on a week-long 
series of negotiations last Tues- 
day, told PURCHASING WEEK 
“considerable progress has been 
made.” 

The negotiations reportedly in- 
volve only the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers who have struck 
the company’s Arizona mines and 
plants. Chief stumbling block 
has been company demand that 
strikes be barred during the life 
of the agreement. No negotiations 
were slated for disputes that have 
kept the Phelps-Dodge El Paso 
and Laurel Hill, N.Y., refineries 
closed. 

Despite the New York and 
London market price fluctuations, 
leading U.S. mine _ producers 
maintained their 33¢/lb copper 
prices, while smelters continued 
at 35¢/lb for March shipments. 

Meanwhile lead and prime 
Western grade zinc remained firm 
at 12¢/lb and 13¢/lb respec- 
tively. American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., however created some 
confusion on the high grade and 
special high grade zinc markets, 
where producers had announced 
a %4¢/lb price boost. 

Asarco said it will maintain 
its current prices of 144%4¢/lb 
for high grade and 14'2¢ for the 
special high grade until April 
1. Other producers, as a result, 
were forced to retreat to the 
Asarco prices. 


Gas Costs for Compacts: 25% Lower 


Washington—Gasoline oper- 
ating costs for a fleet of the new 
compact cars should produce 
about a 25% savings compared 
to fleets of standard size automo- 
biles. 

This is the assessment given 
to more than 100 purchasing 
agents and military officers who 
attended a special compact car 
clinic at the national automobile 
dealers association convention 
here last week. 

The clinic was set up by the 
five U. S. manufacturers of econ- 
omy cars to acquaint government 
purchasing officers with the tech- 
nical and engineering specifica- 
tions of the new models. 

The all-day session showed 
that government P.A.’s are as in- 
terested in the new economy 
models as anyone else. Some of 


their bosses among the Pentagon 


brass dropped in for a look also 
just to satisfy their curiosity 
about the compacts. 

“The response to the session 
was wonderful,” says Edward 
Sahli, Beaver Falls, Pa., auto 
dealer who staged the show. 
“More people turned out than 
we issued invitations to.” 

The government P.A.’s were 
particularly interested in getting 
the complete specs on the new 
cars and on what economies 
could be expected from the new 
models. 

The automakers representa- 
tives were reluctant to put a defi- 
nite figure on what mileage could 
be expected from the compacts. 

But they cautioned the P.A.’s 
against accepting verbatim some 
advertising claims that the com- 
pacts would give 35 to 50 miles 
per gallon. 
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Why let a maze of wires detract from the attractive 
exterior of the modern industrial plant or commercial 
structure? Why not specify Cope Wireway and elimi- 
nate utility poles and cables as project engineers were 
able to do above. Cope Wireway is strong, function- 
ally attractive, completely weatherproof—ideal for 
outdoor as well as indoor installations. 


And most important, it saves you money! A single 
24” wide section of Cope Wireway supports as many 
cables as sixteen lengths of 4” conduit—thus reduc- 
ing material and installation costs. 


ae WHY THIS 2 — 


Cope’s complete line of elbows, tees and other fittings 
provides necessary system flexibility even in cramped 
quarters .. . allows for changes in direction or elevation. 


. for 
routine maintenance checks or later re-routing or 
additions to your present electrical distribution system. 


In Cope Wireway, cable is always accessible . . 


Learn why there is a difference with Cope Cable 
Supports . . . available in aluminum or galvanized 
steel. Talk to your authorized Cope Electrical Whole- 


saler or write us direct and ask for proof! 


108 


Originators of the first integrated line of Cable Supporting Systems 
e WIREWAY « CHANNEL « LADDER « CONTROLWAY 


division of ROME CABLE CORPORATION 


COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sold only through authorized electrical wholesalers 
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Contribution to Inflation 


February 8, 1960 over-all price rise—with surpris- 


Who's Behind the Rise 


Points to Three Major 


New York—A long-awaited 
report on inflation by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment (CED) contains a few sur- 
prises. 

First of all, it attempts to iso- 
late the inflationary virus by sta- 
tistically measuring the contribu- 
tions of various industries to any 


Abrasives 

Aeronautical 

Automotive 

Brick and Tile 

Ceramic 

Cement and Concrete 

Cosmetic 

Disinfectants 

Electrical Manufacturing 

Electroplating 

Enamel 

Engraving and 
Electrotyping 

Feed Stuff, Mineral Feed 

Fertilizer 

Food 

Glass 

Insecticide and Fungicide 

Laundry 

Leather 

Lithographing 

Linoleum and Floor 
Covering 

Lubricant 

Match 

Metallurgical 

Metal Working 

Oil Cloth 

Optical 

Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 

Poper 

Petroleum 

Pharmaceutical 

Photographic 

Porcelain Enamel 

Plastics 

Pottery 

Printing Ink 

Pyrotechnic 

Refractories 

Rubber 

Shade Cloth 

Soaps 

Textile 

Veterinary Remedies 

Welding Electrodes 

Wall Paper 


FREE! this 16-page booklet 
lists the many chemicals available 
from Harshaw. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
YOUR COPY 


HARSHAW 


CAN SERVE YOU! 


Harshaw sells chemicals — thousands of them — 
for these and many other industries 


Here are typical Harshaw chemical products 


Electroplating Salts, Anodes 


and Processes 


Organic and Inorganic Dry 
Colors and Dispersions 


Driers and Metal Soaps 


Vinyl Stabilizers 


Ceramic Opacifiers and 


Colors 


Chicago + Cincinnati - Cleveland - Hastings-On-Hudson, N. Y. + Houston - Los Angeles 
Detroit - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh 


Fluorides 
Glycerine 


Chemicals 


Fungicides 


Chemical Commodities 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


1945 EAST 97th STREET - 
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Preformed Catalysts, Catalytic 


Synthetic Optical Crystals 
Agricultural Chemicals 


CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 
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ing results (see pie charts, left). 

According to the findings of 
economist Charles L. Schultze, 
who prepared the report for 
CED, three basic industries ac- 
counted for over 50% of post- 
war inflation. 

But that is not all. The report 
makes these significant contribu- 
tions: 

@lt says some original things 
about price and cost changes 
over the past decade. 

© It makes available new tools 
for price analysis. 

@It allows you to use these 
new tools to come up with your 
own answers to specific problems. 

1. POSTWAR INFLATION 

The study finds that three 


areas of the economy—whi'e ac- 
counting for less than one-third 
of total output—contributed more 
than 50% toward the rise in 
average prices. 

The three industries responsi- 
ble—according to the report— 
were durable goods production, 
construction, and services. 

Why these three areas? Pri- 
marily, it’s due to a shifting de- 
mand pattern. 

The biggest increases in de- 
mand during the postwar period, 
were racked up by durable goods 
and construction. As a result, 
prices of these two components 
rose substantially over average. 

The prime factors responsible 
for the demand-surge in these 
two industries were a 380% in- 
crease in government spending 
for durable goods—mainly mili- 
tary equipment—and a 180% 
boost in public construction, es- 
pecially highway construction. 
Result: Prices for durable- 
goods manufacturing rose 45%, 
and for construction 54%, com- 
pared with a 29% price rise for 
the over-all economy. 

But what about services—the 
third inflationary area? Here 
prices shot up 43%; again sub- 
stantially more than the average. 
However, the increasing de- 
mand for services by consumers 
—growing ever more prosperous 
—doesn’t fully explain this price 
climb. Another factor must be 
brought in—productivity, or the 
lack of it. 

Most industries recorded much 
higher productivity increases 
than did the services area. This 
is well illustrated by the chart on 
the right. Labor costs— held 
down by productivity gains—rose 
less than price or other costs for 
durable-goods manufacturing and 
construction, but rose more in 
the case of services. 

Actually, this is not surprising. 
It’s very hard to boost produc- 
tivity in the service field. How 
do you increase productivity of a 
teacher? of a doctor? 


Price behavior in recessions 
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In Prices? CED Survey 
Contributing Industries 


Price and Cost Trend in the Key Industries 


% \ncreases 1947-57 
@ Prices OF Labor cost @M Other price components 


Construction Durable-Goods Manufacturing Services 


also came in for close analysis. 

In both 1948-49 and 1953-54, 
prices inched upward slowly. And 
in 1958, by a somewhat larger 
margin. According to the report, 
the rise in prices in most indus- 
tries during recessionary periods 
reflects an increase in unit labor 
and depreciation costs not fully 
offset by reductions in unit profits. 

The reasons for this are: 

© Wage rates, set by union con- 
tracts, lag behind the business 
cycle. Demand can be on its way 
down when the negotiations are 
completed for a wage increase. 

® Periods of boom, preceding 
recessions, generate business op- 
timism which results in expand- 
ing and upgrading production 
facilities. Thus, when the decline 
hits, industry is stuck with ex- 
pensive new equipment. Result: 
higher depreciation changes. 


2. THE TECHNIQUE 


The report is _ particularly 
valuable because of the new tech- 
nique it develops for analyzing 
the price-output relationship. 
Professor Schultze has _ con- 
structed a set of indexes that 
allows developments in any single 
industry to be measured without 
considering industries that sup- 
ply the needed materials or serv- 
ices. In other words, his method 
eliminates distortions stemming 
from industry interactions. 

Using a value-added approach 
—what each industry adds to 
the materials it works upon— 
changes in prices, output, and 
costs in each industry now can 
be compared with other indus- 
tries—and with the economy. 

Up to this point, very little had 
been done along this line of re- 
search. The new approach puts 
at the disposal of businessmen a 
wealth of valuable material. 

® Output — Individual indus- 
try data which when summed up, 
equals the total U. S. product. 

® Price—Data for each indus- 
try can be weighed and combined 
into an over-all price index for 
total national production. 

®Costs — Labor and other 
costs per unit of output per indus- 
try can be combined to give esti- 
mates of over-all unit labor costs. 


3. WHAT IT CAN TELL 


The fact that price, output, 
and cost estimates for each in- 
dustry are available, and can be 
compared to each other or com- 
bined into total product measure- 
ments, opens exciting new possi- 
bilities for business analysis. 

This new technique promises 
to throw new light on: 

© Relative growth of industries. 

@ Specific industry contribu- 
tions to over-all price changes. 

® Relative unit labor cost be- 
havior. 

®@Cost, price, and profit be- 
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havior in general, or among 
specific sectors, during the busi- 
ness cycle. 

® Concentration of inflationary 
pressures. 

© Sensitivity of industries to 
changes in demand. 

@Changes of different cost 
(or price) components relative to 
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each other. 
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AUTOMATIC WRAPPING 


What makes GATOR HIDE, the world’s 
widely used wrapping paper? 


wo factors explain Gator Hide’s long- 
Bape popularity for automatic machine 
wrapping—1. full yardage and 2. consistent 
high quality. 

This wrapping paper always measures up to 
specification. There’s no waste. And you can 
always depend on it. 

Gator Hide kraft is made from 100% virgin 
sulphate pulp. It’s tough. Rugged. Built to take 


the tensions of high-speed automatic wrapping. 

Leading paper merchants throughout the 
country stock Gator Hide kraft, and together 
with International Paper's own specialists, 
stand ready to help solve your every wrapping 
problem without obligation. 

It pays to standardize on Gator Hide kraft 
from International Paper—“Your most depend- 
able source of supply.” 


Southern Kraft Division INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17, N.Y. 
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Push-Button System Handles Materials or Autos 


Detroit—A unique device, 
which can be used both for push- 
button parking and materials- 
handling, is now ready for the 
commercial market. 

Developed and manufactured 
by Taylor & Gaskin, Inc., the 
completely automatic device is 
fundamentally a movable pallet 
system, contained within a struc- 
tural, steel framework. 

When used for parking, the 
device permits the driver to park 
his own car, when the attendant 
pushes a button. A complete op- 
erating unit is only 10% ft wide 
and can be built as many levels 
high as desired, making it pos- 
sible to put several on a small 
lot. 

“Our engineers spent more 
than four years developing a 
completely mechanical parking 
device that can be operated from 
start to finish without an attend- 
ant touching the car,” explained 
Mervyn G. Gaskin, chairman of 
the firm. “Because it needs fewer 
square feet of car space than any 


Mass. Port Authority 


Assails ICC For Refusing 
Rails Low-Rate Request 


Boston—The Massachusetts 
Port Authority has protested an 
ICC examiner’s adverse report on 
local railroad demands for lower 
rates. 

The protest, filed by Port 
Authority counsel Henry E. 
Foley, is the latest move in the 
Port of Boston’s battle to achieve 
rates competitive with other At- 
lantic ports. 

The ICC examiner recom- 
mended a thumbs-down decision 
on the “rates-parity” case cur- 
rently under ICC consideration. 
The ports of Boston and New 
York are now stuck with rail 
rates 2¢/100 Ib over Philadel- 
phia and 3¢/100 lb over Balti- 
more. 

The rates-parity case was an 
attempt by New York railroads 
to lower these rates to the Balti- 
more level. The ICC examiner, in 
recommending against New York, 
also suggested that the application 
of Boston roads be denied at the 
same time. 

In the Massachusetts protest, 
Foley contended that Boston’s 
case should have been evaluated 
separately, and that the ex- 
aminer’s basic error was in con- 
cluding that Boston and New 
York rates were interdependent. 

A Port of Boston official in- 
dicated that despite the ICC ex- 
aminer’s report, “we will con- 
tinue our efforts to secure a 
greater share of export and im- 
port cargoes coming from and 
going to the great cargo-generat- 
ing, cargo-consuming area of 
Midwest U. S.” 


GSA Releases Stocks 


Washington— The General 
Services Administration is in the 
process of selling 537 long tons 
of copan tin alloy to commercial 
users on a sealed bid basis. 

The alloy, held in the govern- 
ment’s inventory of defense ma- 
terials, was produced in the 
Texas City tin smelter from tin 
concentrates high in antimony 
and copper. It is of a specific 
type used in the manufacture of 
genuine babbitt. 
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other type of parking facility, it 
will give the best use of land 
area available.” 

During the development stages, 
Gaskin said, his engineers also 
discovered many uses for the de- 
vice as a _ miaterials-handling 
system. 

“For instance,” he said, “this 
system may be used in plants and 
warehouses as movable storage 
system or distribution center. 
Either pallets or bins of varying 
sizes may be utilized to handle 
any type of material. A one-man 
warehouse would be the result, 


with that one person merely push- 
ing a button to bring any desired 
item to a delivery position.” 

He said the device, when used 
as a parking lot, eliminates the 
chance of scratched and banged 
fenders and doors, and hot-rod- 
ding by attendants. 

Gaskin added, “the device 
offers the highest efficiency in 
land use, fast and automatic car 
handling, and top-profit poten- 
tial. It is designed for a specific 
market—areas in which the cost 
of land is high and where peak 
parking lots are a problem.” 
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PUSH-BUTTON parking started in Detroit last week with this tri-level 
prototype of a new parking system, which was built by a conveyor firm. 


BEFORE: This drawing of the former 4-belt drive on a 
clothes pressing unit is in the same scale as the photo 
of new Super HC V-Belt Drive at right. Heavy sheaves 
needed for 4 belts imposed high bearing loads. 


Manufacturer of pressing equipment 
cuts cost of drives 24% 


New high capacity V-belt 
also saves weight and space! 


This manufacturer is just one of many 
who have already turned to Gates Super 
HC V-Belts to achieve far more compact, 
lighter weight, lower cost V-belt drives for 
all types of machines. With new Super HC 


Engineering Service Nation-Wide 


Whatever your plant’s power transmission 
design problem, wherever you are, your nearby 
Gates Distributor or Field Representative is ready 


The Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado 
Gates Rubber of Canada Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 


Gates Super «> V-Belt Drives 
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AFTER: By redesigning the drive for Gates Super HC 
V-Belts only 3 belts are required and this Utah manu- 
facturer saves 16 pounds in weight and 24% on the 
drive cost of every pressing unit it makes. 


V-Belts, sheave dimensions can be reduced 
30% to 50%, overall space up to 50%, and 
drive weight by 20% and more. 


A product of Specialized Research in the 
world’s largest V-belt laboratories at Gates, 
the Super HC V-Belt Drive is already stan- 
dard equipment on production models in 
virtually every industry. 


to assist you to cut space, weight, and costs with 
Super HC. Ask him for a copy of “The Modern 
Way to Design Multiple V-Belt Drives.” 
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same hp capacity 
in smaller “package” 
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with 
eager- 
beaver 
service! 


Here’s an easy way to save up to 50% on shipments of certain commodities. 
For a total of 1000 lbs. (only 300 lbs. for some commodities) in any single 
pickup, we’ll aggregate the weights of individual small shipments to help you 
qualify for our new lowered rates. And it doesn’t matter how many consignees 
or destinations you may name! NX 
. ; : ee ee mi LW4 . 
Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. Look! re LN 


EXPRESS 
Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 
Door-to-Door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Special low rates on many commodities 
The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 
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We’re busy as beavers these days carrying out our long-range improvement nA acl exh 
plans. You’ll find us eager—and able—to give your shipments the thorough HiGh 
service you want. Call Railway Express—and see! 
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| P/W MANAGEMENT MEMOS 


A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


Changing the Status Quo 


Getting subordinates to accept new ideas and operating 
methods has always been the toughest part of a manager’s job. 
Here are timely tips for management on this problem from an 
unlikely source: the United Nations’ group that has been help- 
ing industrially backward nations to modernize. The following 
pointers have been useful in getting new technical, agricultural, 
and health methods accepted by workers and supervisors in 
“underdeveloped” countries. They stand as a good guide for 
innovation: 


1. Bring those people that are affected in at the 


2. Include some people that aren’t directly in- 
volved (from another department, for example). 
Idea: Provide an element ~ balance and objec- 
tivity to the innovating grou 

3. Attack one change ata time, Stip of 
all the excess and unrelated ideas. 

4. Have a line supervisor administer the new 
plan if he’s involved. 

5. Put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes. Try 
to understand how he looks at change. (He’s 
probably used to old methods.) 

6. Don’t pull surprises. Start small, bring new 
things in slowly. Allow sufficient time for people 
to make adjustment. 

7. Don’t let grievances accumulate. 

8. Provide a yardstick to measure improvement. 
Reward those who succeed in reaching new goals 
such as cost reduction. 


9. Treat people with dignity. 


Boom for the Little Guy? 


Are bigger corporations grabbing off all the fat orders? 
Maybe. But there is a bright spot. Although small manufac- 
turers’ share of total manufacturing sales slipped to 13.3% 
in the first half of 1959, (down from 14.5% in 1958), small 
business’ share of the profits rose (from 3.4% to 4.5% of 
total manufacturing profits). Information comes from the 
Securities Exchange Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Rate Your Clerical Employees 


The National Office Management Association (NOMA) has 
developed a point-rating evaluation plan for clerical and office 
workers. The scheme rates employees on skills, responsibil- 
ity, and effort by using different point values for each job. 

NOMA says it is comparatively easy for a layman-analyst 
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Ask Keith Douglas, 


There’s no such word as “retire- kid’s box kite? 
ment” for these peppy ex-P.A.’s: 

®Clifford J. Gurney, who just 
stowed away his uniform as trade re- 
lations coordinator for Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana (he had been asst. di- 
vision P.A. for 20 years), is going 
after the college degree he didn’t have 
time to get in 1920. Incidentally, one 
of his boys—Clifford—is way up in 
the academic ranks (he’s a medical 
prof at the University of Chicago); 
his other son—John—is a P.R. man 
with Commonwealth Edison. 


® Meantime, Robert C. Kelley, who 
was director of purchases and traffic 
for Dresser Industries, is loaded with 
ivy-type achievements: He got his 
A.B. from Harvard, has lectured at 
Northeastern, Boston University, MIT, 
and the Harvard “B” school. Now 
he’s become a purchasing consultant 
(and consulting editor of PURCHASING 
WEEK), sporting this impressive home 
address: Lone Star Stock Farm, Route 
1, Celina, Tex. 


Want to know how to rig up your 
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recently promoted to P.A. 
Hoffman Laboratory Division of Hoff- 
man Electronics (Los Angeles). He 
once assembled kites for the old Mis- 
sion Bell Radio firm (which sold them 
as radio antennae during the war). 
On the ground, Douglas is a topnotch 
bowler and 3-letter tennis man. 


Paisley Boney (above, left) is one 
P.A. who gets an attentive ear in high to 
places—in this instance, Gov. Luther 


H. Hodges of North Carolina. 


to do the rating. The Clerical Job Evaluation Plan is avail- 
able from NOMA at 1931 Old York Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 
Price is $5.00 per copy. 


Bank Your Overtime 


There’s always a morale problem when the 
overtime stops. Employees have gotten used to an 
extra day’s pay each week, so many have boosted 
their standard of living to use up the added in- 
come. 

But when the boom-time gravy train stops, 
there’s a real budget pinch. Many can’t under- 
stand their sudden drop in income. 

The Leckenby Structural Steel Co., Seattle, Wash., has 
decided that current big pay checks shouldn’t give rise to 
such a situation again. Leckenby has started a payroll deduc- 
tion plan for all or part of overtime wages. Employees are 
encouraged to sign up for the plan, and have overtime 
deposited directly into a savings bank. That way, workers 
have a nest egg, a cushion against possible recession hard 
times, and the company has insurance against low morale. 


What's Wrong With Taxes? 


Most managers will have no trouble answering that one. 
But the sorest point just now is the matter of depreciation. 
A recent Senate Small Business Committee report sums up 
the main shortcomings of the present depreciation tax rules by 
recommending to Congress that: 


1. The allowable period for depreciating prop- 
erty should be shortened. 


2. Greater depreciation in the years immedi- 
ately after purchase of new equipment should be 
allowed. 

3. Depreciation tax rules should take infla- 
tionary pressure into account. 

Outlook: Wait till next year. 


Short Pointer 


Want to get along poorly with women? Very few men do, 
but most men seem to act that way, says a group of female 
supervisors at the Panama Canal Co. Here are four ways they 
Say you can get yourself in Dutch with the ladies: 1. Show 
the gals you lack confidence in them by telling them how to 
do the simplest job. 2. Leave them out of discussions that 
directly affect their work. Then blame them if the job goes 
sour. 3. Be stiff and unfriendly. Show them that woman's 
place is in the home. (This will prevent any cooperation and 
mutual understanding.) 4. Be “too friendly.” 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


Boney is an ardent believer in increas- 
ing the stature of his profession in word 
and deed. He’s asst. manager of the 
J. P. Stevens Purchasing Dept. and 
Vice-President of District 5, NAPA. 
As such, he’s plugged for the inclu- 
sion of purchasing knowledge in man- 
agement courses and cranked up a 
major statistical survey to show where 
No. Car.-So. Car. Purchasing men 
spend their money. Said Gov. Hodges: 
“I am aware of the interest that your 
organization has already shown in 
helping to develop local or state sup- 
plies . . . those who are intimately 
concerned with the well-being of our 
people know and acknowledge the 
vital role you have played.” 


for the 


When the ski bug bit Dwight M. 
Adams, who was promoted from P.A. 
to plant manager at B & H_ Instru- 
ment (Fort Worth) a few weeks ago, 
the sting was permanent. He has been 
drawing on his P.A. shrewdness to 
devise occasional trips to Aspen, Col. 
indulge in breakneck mountain 
workouts. At home, he’s a member 


For of the Fort Worth Boat Club. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks... . 


Should local sources be given pref- 
erence in the selection of suppliers? 


February 8, 1960 


R. B. Bush, manager of purchases & ad- 
vertising, Pacific Cement & Aggregates, 
Inc., San Francisco: 


“We gladly pay a reasonable premium 
for those commodities which are avail- 
able locally. This is good public rela- 
tions. At our Hawaiian Div. in Hono- 
lulu, we authorize the purchase of most 
MRO items at the local price if the 
commodity is in stock. The price gap 
there is greater but with the ‘territory’ 
label removed, and the new industries 
coming in, the need for preferential 
price treatment should level off.” 


E. N. Arents, purchasing agent, Coopers, 
Inc. (apparel), Kenosha, Wis.: 


“Local sources should be given prefer- 
ence only if they are competitive in 
quality, price, and service. Absence of 
high freight costs should give them an 
advantage over out-of-town suppliers. 
Assuming that quality, price, and ser- 
vice are comparable, it would be in the 
interest of community spirit and good 
public relations to give preference to the 
local source.” 


D. W. Graves, purchasing agent, Ameri- 
can Chrome Co. (metal mining), Nye, 
Mont.: 


“Our organization believes that one 
of the most important factors in pur- 
chasing is the cultivation of local sources. 
Through this relationship, one can gain 
many economic benefits such as lower 
transportation and inventory costs. 
Perhaps more important than the purely 
monetary aspect is the establishment of 
good will for the company in the com- 
munity in which it is located. Good 
public relations are important.” 


A. B. Gavitt, purchasing agent, Detroit 
Gasket & Mfg. Co., Belding, Mich.: 


“Much depends upon the size of the 
town or city in which you are located. 
In our case it is not feasible to establish 
more than one or two sources because of 
the inability of local suppliers to meet 
competitive prices which prevail in 
larger cities nearby. Generally, our 
selection of a local source is predicated 
on ability to furnish our needs mainly 
in cases of emergency.” 


E, F, Freeman, purchasing agent, Sted- 
fast Rubber Co., Boston: 


“‘What does the local source have 
for us?—Better servicing, quicker de- 
livery, lower inventory and transpor- 
tation costs, closer sales and purchas- 
ing relations. Also, I do not believe in 
giving the cream to one and the skim 
milk to the other, especially when we 
very often need the nearby supplier 
regardless of cost. At the same price, 
the local source should have preference. 
At times a slightly higher price is more 
than warranted.” 


D. G. Leeper, purchasing agent, Sweed- 
low, Inc. (plastics), Youngstown Div., 
Youngstown, Ohio: 


“Price, quality, and delivery being 
equal, we give preference to local 
sources. We feel this is only fair since 
they are the ones who are contributing 
to the support of the community. Some- 
times purchases are made with local 
firms, even though a small saving might 
be had out of town; they are usually 
the ones who give us that extra service 
when critical shortages, or breakdowns 
at odd hours, occur.” 


O ri ; ©O A complete line 
SPEED REDUCERS available from local 
& STOCK GEARS 


stocks everywhere 


These fin and fan cooled reducers 
ive up to 80% more capacity in 
ar less space. Over 100 models 
from 1/16 to 18 horsepower. 
Available with “C” flange motor 
mounts. 


U Series P Series 


Non-Ventilated Models 


Helical Gears Fibre Gears Bevel Gears 


Local Stocks in 50 Cities % Free Cotolog 


reducers avail- i 
able for immediate delivery Forse peers 


-.. see Yellow pages for name 
of your local distributor. Bravghy seerogrchie 


Ohio also supplies “‘special"’ gears and speed reducers 


OHIO GEAR CO. 


1383 EAST 179th ST. * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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Southern Rail Boosts Trendby Going Piggyback | 


Atlanta—The trend to piggy- 
back in the Southeast got another 
boost last week when Atlanta & 
West Point Railroad Co. kicked 
off its Plan III service to and 
from New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. 

The move was the first step in 
an A&WP piggyback expansion 
program that includes these near- 
term plans: 

@Plan II. The railroad will 
inaugurate Plan II service be- 
tween Atlanta and Mobile, Pensa- 
cola, and New Orleans on Mar. 
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9. By midyear, A&WP will offer 
Plan II as far north as Boston, 
“if the traffic seems to justify 
such an extension of service.” 

@Southwest service. The 
A&WP will launch piggyback 
service between Atlanta and 
points in Louisiana, Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arkansas on April 
l. 

The Atlanta Railroad will 
lease its flatcars from Trailer- 
Train Corp. on an open-end con- 
tract, but eventually will buy its 
own cars, an Official stated. He 
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said the company already has in- 
stalled new unloading ramps in 
Atlanta, Montgomery (Ala.), 
and Augusta (Ga.), in prepara- 
tion for the coming expansion. 

Tariffs, said the spokesman, 
“will be competitive with other 
piggyback services,” while Plan 
II rates and volume minimums 
will be the same as for common- 
carrier motor lines between the 
cities concerned. 

The A&WP move comes on 
top of similar moves by other 
Southeastern roads. 
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Chemical Buyers Okay 


Chicago — Domestic chemical 
suppliers are justified in charging 
a price premium over foreign 
suppliers in most cases—but they 
ought to be sure they have some- 
thing to offer for the extra money. 

That was the consensus of 
chemical purchasing agents en- 
gaged in a round table discussion 
aimed at helping them evaluate 
foreign and domestic chemical 
suppliers. 

The debate was a highlight of 
the annual mid-winter conference 
of the Chemical Buyers Group 
of the NAPA held here Jan. 28. 


Theme of the conference: “Chem- 
ical Buyers Prepare for the 60's.” 
A similar conference, oriented 
toward Eastern buyers, was held 
a week later in New York. 

The ornate Gold Room of the 
Pick-Congress Hotel rang with 
the debate of more than 80 P.A.’s 
involved in analyzing a hypothet- 
ical case: whether to go abroad to 
buy “Product X” from the stand- 
point of price; supply, and qual- 
ity reliability; auxiliary services; 
research; and trade relations. 

The moderator—F. G. Schmitt, 
director of purchasing for Merck 
Chemical Div., Merck & Co.— 
pointed out that the discussion 
was not designed to “say what is 
right or wrong,” but to help 
P.A.’s search for ways to evalu- 
ate foreign suppliers, and to find 


P.A.s Warned Of 
Inflation, High 
Wages, HighTaxes 


St. Louis—More than 1,500 
P.A.’s at the annual “executive 
night” meeting of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of St. 
Louis heard Dr. Clarence T. 
Manion, former dean of the 
University College of Law and 
founder of the Manion Forum, 
pose the question: “What will 
purchasing agents—and every- 
body else—be using for money 
ten years from now?” 

Tracing the zooming national 
and consumer debt picture, Dr. 
Manion said: “Inflation, high 
wages, and high taxes already 
have driven some $20 billion of 
investment capital out of America 
and into foreign lands. 

“This represents one million 
jobs lost by American workers. 
Where will the jobs for the next 
generation of Americans come 
from?” He said the necessary in- 
vestment to create these jobs is 
not now being formed and cannot 
be formed “while government is 
destroying savings by inflating the 
dollar and preventing savings by 
confiscatory taxation.” 


High Money for Another 6 Mos. 


Going deeper into financial 
problems, Arthur A. Boettcher, 
senior vice president of Boat- 
men’s National Bank, told the 
purchasing agents that “present 
tight money conditions will con- 
tinue for at least another six 
months.” 

He pointed out, however, 
that a recent survey indicated 
that despite higher money costs, 


(C) Tube. 
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working 


Hamilton’s wire braided steam saturated business firms have not pulled 
back on expansion and modern- 
ization plans. He predicted “good 
business conditions for at least 
six months and possibly into the 
third quarter.” 

Reverend Jerome Marchetti, 
S.J., executive vice president of 
St. Louis University, said the na- 
tion faces mounting problems in 
the area of education. 

He pointed out that in 1960, 
colleges will be faced with even 
“more students, fewer faculty 
members doing a much more 
complex job of education, and 
colleges costing the greatest 
amount of money in American 
history.” 

Reverend Marchetti said this 
could become a severe problem 
in the area of purchasing. 
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Premium Use 


out trends in current thinking on 
the subject. 

There was plenty of evidence 
that the P.A.’s involved weren’t 
all thinking alike. Final results 
on two key matters—whether do- 
mestic suppliers of “Product X” 
could justify a premium over for- 
eign suppliers in the case at hand; 
and how much the P.A.’s would 
buy from a foreign supplier 
whose price was 15% below the 
domestic price—showed a wide 
variance of opinion. 

While the official announce- 
ment was that “we agreed to dis- 


CHEMICAL BUYERS listened intently to points made during panel talks 
on buying abroad—and expressed their own views in a similar manner. 


THE PROBLEMS of buying @broad were aired graphically in these charts 
shown at meeting by Fred R. Eshelman of Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. 


agree,” a PURCHASING WEEK 
reporter noted that most of the 
groups reporting on the specific 
problem thought domestic sup- 
pliers could justify charging a 
price premium of some sort. But 
the figures ranged from 5% to as 
high as 50% —with the bulk ap- 
parently somewhere in the 10% 
area. Some P.A.’s felt, however, 
that the domestic supplier was 
entitled to no premium at all in 
the case studied. 

“Domestic producers ought to 
be sure they’ve got something to 
offer if they’re going to charge 
more money,” said G. H. 
Reinier, director of purchases for 
Abbott Laboratories, who acted 
as chief discussion leader. 

Reiner pointed out, too, that the 


INLAND STEEL Container’s A. J. 
Belanger on foreign buying panel. 


participants gave some “mighty 
serious consideration to factors 
other than price.” Among those 
prominently mentioned were lack 
of technical services on the part 
of foreign suppliers, political un- 
certainty, problems of communi- 
cations, possible difference in 
testing standards, and—in one 
case only—a “Buy American” 
philosophy. 

Schmitt said the results showed 
the P.A.’s could be fairly specific 
when talking about quality and 
availability, but on the subject of 
research, “we found we didn’t 
know how to evaluate foreign re- 
search vs domestic research.” 

In a talk during the morning 
on “the Changing World Chemi- 
cal Industry and its Impact on 
the Chemical Buyer,” Harold 
Gibson, manager of the overseas 
operations division of Interna- 
tional Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., told the P.A.’s that the 
chemical buyer combing world 
markets can become useful to his 
management in areas outside his 
normal capacity. 

“He can alert his management 
to new opportunities for his own 
company in foreign countries,” 
Gibson said. “In this way, he is 
not only serving his management, 
but the U.S. chemical industry 


NEW REVOLUTION IN DISTRIBUTION y 


and his country.” 
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DISCOVER THE NEW AMERICA— 
5 HOURS WIDE AND 2 HOURS DEEP— 
WITH AMERICAN SWE freight 


Now your whole U.S. market is one market. 
American Airlines has changed the map of a short 
generation ago into a Jet Age market only 5 hours 
wide. In it, you can expedite shipments as never be- 
fore, minimize costly warehousing. 

For American—first with airfreight—now brings 
you JETfreight, first shipping service jet-paced all 
the way. American’s 707s and Electras speed goods 
in the air. JET freight’s special ground handling means 
faster departures and earlier deliveries. 


Teamed with JETfreight is the U. S.’s largest all- 
cargo fleet, led by the DC7, world’s fastest airfreighter. 
So before you ship again, compare . . . it often costs you 
less by air. Both often cost less than rail express ship- 
ments to the same point. 


Choose the first choice of experienced shippers. Let 
your local American AIRfreight representative help 
you revolutionize distribution—raise profits. Or write 
to: Vice President-Cargo Sales, American Airlines, 
Inc., 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight . 


America’s Leading Airline 
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Jackson, Mich.—A leading 
railway equipment firm has come 
up with a new loading system 
aimed at reducing the $4142 mil- 
lion a year railroads pay in cargo 
damage claims. 

The new system, developed by 
Sparton Corp., consists of a series 
of slotted rails placed lengthwise 
along the inside walls of the car. 
Lightweight cross beams with 
spring-loaded end fittings slip into 
the slots (each, an inch apart) 
at any height or depth in the car 
to hold shipments firmly in place. 

Several types of cross members 
are available in the “Sparton 
Easy Loader” (SEL), including 
fence-like dividers. Standard 
cross members, however, are the 
65-lb steel and wood beam with 
a support-strength of 4,000 Ib, 
and 35-lb. plastic and aluminum 
models which can hold up to 
6,000 Ib in place. 

SEL can be installed on either 
old or new cars. Sparton officials 
recommend nine rows of side 
rails at a cost of about $1,700. 
They claim these advantages: 

@Economy. Adjustable SEL 
facilitates mixed cargo shipping. 


Steel Expert Says P.A.'s 
Should Build Inventories 
With ‘Caution in 1960 


St. Paul, Minn.—A leading 
steel industry expert warns pur- 
chasing agents to “use caution” 
in rebuilding their steel invento- 
ries in 1960. 

“American business has a 
golden opportunity in the next 
six months to avoid another 
costly ride on the inventory roller 
coaster,” said Robert G. Welch, 
executive vice president of Steel 
Service Center Institute, Cleve- 
land. 

Speaking at the January meet- 
ing of the Twin City Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Welch 
said, “If another inventory reces- 
sion is to be avoided in the latter 
part of this year or in early 1961, 
it is imperative that steel consum- 
ers use caution and mature judg- 
ment as they rebuild their inven- 
tories now that the strike is over.” 


Arizona Governor Urges 
State Central Purchasing 


Phoenix, Ariz.—Governor Paul 
Fannin has urged the quick es- 
tablishment of a central purchas- 
ing agency in order to speed up 
state economies. 

The governor said that the in- 
auguration of a state purchasing 
department “should go hand in 
hand with the setting up of uni- 
form business procedures within 
all state agencies. 

“Most state departments now 
do their own purchasing, much of 
it in small quantities,” he pointed 
out. “This imposes a premium 
price upon the items purchased. 
We can no longer afford this 
Juxury.” 


G. E. Cuts Prices 


Syracuse, N. Y.—General 
Islectric Co. has reduced prices 
on 9 types of military low-current 
silicon rectifiers by 28% to 61%. 

The price cut, effective Feb. 1, 
was attributed by a GE spokes- 
man to “improved manufacturing 
quality levels and increased busi- 
ness volume.” 
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| Loading Device Cuts Cargo Damage| 


Recent tests involving shipment 
of canned goods and washing ma- 
chines in SEL-equipped cars 
showed no cargo damage. 

@ Safety. Slight finger pressure 
opens spring-loaded end fittings 
on all types of cross beams, thus 
minimizing danger of accidents. 
® Ease of operation. SEL is a 
“one-man operation,” says Spar- 
ton officials. They point out that 
a car can be completely outfitted 
for a new load by one man in 
less than an hour, saving nearly 
a full day’s work over conven- 
tional methods. 


Packard Bell Forms New 
Defense, Industry Group 


Los Angeles—Packard Bell 
Electronics Corp. has formed a 
new Defense and Industry Group 
to expand the company’s opera- 
tions in advanced and industrial 
electronics for both government 
and private industrial marketing. 

The group, will consist of the 
Packard Bell Computer Corp., 
Technical Products Div., and 
Technical Industries Corp. of 
Pasadena. 

The new group will coordinate 
the design, engineering, develop- 
ment, manufacturing, and mag- 


keting of electronic instruments. 


Conduit Fitting Maker Sets Policy 
To Stabilize Prices Through July 1 


Los Angeles—aA new price stabilization policy that guarantees 
firm prices through July 1 has been announced by Duro Sales 
Co., a manufacturer and distributor of electric conduit fittings. 

Discussing the new pricing policy, which affects both its 
Duro and Econoline conduit fittings, L. D. Shank, the company’s 
marketing director, said that “in spite of current inflationary 
trends across the nation, we have reduced prices on many 
items and are holding the line for the first half of this year.” 

“This is possible through the reduction of manufacturing costs 
and improvement in our production techniques,” Shank added. 

He said that under the price protection policy, “the suppliers 
and electrical contractors will be able to keep their inventories 
in better balance and eliminate any need for anticipating 
increased price of conduit fittings.” 


When should your corrugatec 
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What you should know about 


Sclecting the most appropriate type 
of linerboard for your shipping container is 
not unlike selecting the cloth for a suit... or 
coat. Until a few years ago the choice of 
materials was fairly limited. Today, there 
is an almost endless variety of natural and 
synthetic fibres or combinations. And the 
same thing applies to the tailoring of corru- 
gated shipping containers. For as with 
natural wool and cotton it is now possible 
to alter the basic characteristics of kraft 
linerboard and endow it with properties to 
meet practically any shipping requirement. 


Each specially treated corrugated box — 
whether made from coated, laminated or 
impregnated board—has its own unique 
features and advantages. Which type to use 
and when to use it will depend upon the 
characteristics of your product, the nature 
and degree of protection needed and the way 
in which it is distributed. 


Super-Barriers 
Suppose, for example, you’re shipping an 
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INTEGRATED gypsum plant in Antioch, Calif., includes special system 
for unloading of ore from 25,000-ton Kaiser ship to dockside storage. 


ing an 


Kaiser Gypsum Co. 


tions on _ industrial 


Jacksonville, Florida, where 


near future. 


Oakland, Calif.—A major ex- 
pansion program aimed at form- 
“unbroken marketing 
chain” across the Sunshine Belt 
of the U.S. is now underway at 


The company has taken op- 
waterfront 
property in Houston, Texas, and 


it 


plans to build multimillion-dollar 
gypsum production plants in the 
A spokesman for 


Expansion Program of Gypsum Co. Will Include 
Establishment of Two More Major ‘Focal Point’ Plants 


Kaiser Gypsum told PURCHASING 
WEEK that these sites will be- 
come “focal points” in the mar- 
keting chain. 

He emphasized, however, that 
construction plans are still not 
finalized, but, said an announce- 
ment would be made in about a 
month. 

At Houston, a 25-acre site on 
the south side of the Houston 
ship channel has been optioned. 
At Jacksonville, Kaiser Gypsum 


pecial board for Union Boxes 


~ 


item that requires positive protection 
against moisture attack. Asphalt lamina- 
tions and certain plastic coatings may offer 
an excellent solution. Other coatings and 
laminations, such as glassine, make an 
effective barrier to the migration of grease 
and oil. Still others resist chemical attack 
or provide insulation against temperature 
extremes. There are even special coatings 
that inhibit the transmission of gases —a 
property often capitalized upon where aro- 
matic scents and flavors must be retained. 


In addition, there are special wax or plastic 
coatings that may be applied to the interior 
of boxes to protect items such as highly pol- 
ished furniture, or delicate textiles from 
abrasion and picking. In some cases these 
coatings may also be used as release agents 
to facilitate emptying the box of its contents. 


At the other end of the scale, there are spe- 
cial non-slip or non-skid coatings which give 
a rough high friction “skin” to the outside 
of the box. This built-in safety factor has 


This machine in Union-Camp research 
laboratory laminates and coats paper 
and board with water- and solvent- 
based solutions which need no heat 
during application. 


twine. 


Special impregnated board solves 
problem of shipping oily agricultural 
Resistance to water and oil 
strike-through increases product pro- 
tection — leaves box clean and neot. 


box get special treatment? 


helped save thousands of dollars in reduced 
damage costs and speedier handling and 
warehousing. 


Added Security, Sales Appeal 


Increasingly too, varnish applications are 
being applied to container-board to protect 
surfaces against scuffing and to help create 
greater eye and sales appeal by imparting a 
slick, glossy finish and background for 
printed art and copy. 


This modern “marriage” of different mate- 
rials to basic kraft board has made possible 
outstanding new shipping economy and effi- 
ciency. It has also opened up a host of hith- 
erto unheard of uses for corrugated boxes. 


Ask your Union Box representative to tell 
you more about them — and how they might 
profitably be applied to your product or pack- 
aging operation. He’ll be happy to do so. 
It’s another part of the Union Box complete 
packaging service to all corrugated shippers. 


Good skid resistance, here being 
measured at Union-Camp’s laboratory, 
is often an important factor in better 
box handling, stacking and palletizing. 


; ONION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga., Trenton, N.J., Chicago, Ill., Lakeland, Fla., Spartanburg, S.C., Jamestown, N.C. 


Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 


P.O. Box 1965, § 


— S. C., Jamestown, N. C. 


Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, I 


Subsidiaries: Allied Container Corporation, Dedham, Mass. 
he Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Kaiser Aims for an Unbroken Marketing Chain 


has optioned approximately 34 
acres on the east side of Dames 
Point. Both sites are served by 
rail and are adjacent to deep 
water. 

“Primary engineering is now 
underway for the design of these 
new plants,” explained Claude E. 
Harper, Kaiser Gypsum vice 
president and general manager. 
“It is planned that the most re- 
cent engineering advances will be 
incorporated into these facilities. 
Quality control will be marked 
by a high degree of automation 
to achieve the highest standard of 
production uniformity and per- 
formance.” 

The plants will be dust-free, 
and extensive use will be made 
of covered conveyors, Harper 
added. 

After analysis of construction 
trends in the Southeast and South 
Central States, Kaiser Gypsum 
planners saw in this region, “the 
most vital and progressive stretch 
of building territory in the na- 
tion.” 

Another company spokesman 
told PURCHASING WEEK, “Studies 
indicate a substantial and grow- 
ing demand for the services of 
builders and building materials. 
Behind this is the great industrial 
and urban growth developing 
there now.” 

The company pointed out that 
this region is not only building 
more, but it is following a trend 
in the U.S. toward using more 
gypsum per unit of construction. 
In fact, gypsum’s use in walls, 
ceilings, and sheathing has in- 
creased by 33% since 1948, a 
rise described by the Kaiser Gyp- 
sum spokesman as “dramatic.” 


Electronic Firm 
Sets Expansion 


Rochester, N. ¥.—The Com- 
mercial Products Div. of Strom- 
berg-Carlson, formerly known as 
the Special Products Div., is go- 
ing all out to strengthen its 
nationwide distribution and serv- 
ice system for industrial, com- 
mercial and consumer products. 

Six specific programs have 
been initiated or are in the works. 
They include: 

@New additions to the In- 

tegrity Series of stereophonic 
high fidelity equipment are being 
readied and will shortly be an- 
nounced. 
@An advanced development 
group has been established in 
the division’s engineering depart- 
ment. It already has contributed 
several new developments. 

© Expansion of its distribution 
service organization for the 
“Pagemaster” selective radio- 
paging system is underway. 

@ Additional models of Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s transistorized au- 
tomobile radios are being placed 
in production and shipments will 
start within 30 days on these 
new models. 

@A new Dial-X switchboard 
that provides larger capacity for 
private intercommunicating tele- 
phone systems will be announced 
soon. 

@ Design and engineering of 
the division’s other products, in- 
cluding commercial sound equip- 
ment, school sound systems, and 
other similar equipment, are 
being studied and advancements 
will be incorporated as rapidly as 


they are developed. 
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Yale Gas Trucks 


with fluid-coupling transmission are 
tops with operators and planners. 
Operators go for the low cowl with 
its wide visibility and greater safety, 
and for the deep-cushioned seat 
with easy accessibility from both 
sides. They like the finger-tip con- 
trols for hoist, tilt and direction. 
Planners find that long clutch life 
(due to fluid coupling, which elimi- 
nates metal-to-metal contact in 
transmitting power to the drive 
wheels) cuts down-time and mainte- 
nance costs. In addition, this truck 
saves space through high stacking 
with optional triplex mast and a 
short turning radius for narrow 
aisles. Capacities, 2000-3000 Ibs. 
Yale makes the full line, so when a 
fluid-coupling gas truck is rec- 
ommended, you can be sure it’s the 
right truck for the job! 

For full information, call your Yale 
representative or send for free 
brochure #5003E to The Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., Materials 
Handling Div., Philadelphia 15, Pa., 
Dept. GT6. 


Yale Materials Handling Division, a 


Division of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company. Manufacturing 


® 
Plants: Philadelphia, Pa., San YA i z 
Leandro, Calif., Forrest City, Ark. 
INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


Whieindtie ¢ Warchoesers « Mand | TaeTel SHOVELS - RlIStS 
YALE & TOWNE 


Products: Gasoline, Electric, Diesel 
and LP-Gas Industrial Lift Trucks 


Trucks - Industrial Tractor Shovels 
Hand, Air and Electric Hoists. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


A. M. Eggeman was advanced to direc- 
tor of purchases at Witco Chemical Co., 
Inc., New York. He succeeds M. D. Mac- 
Burney, who became general manager of 
the Pioneer Products Div. 


Richard R. Combs has joined Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md., as 
a buyer. 


oY ~ 


R. R. COMBS 


James Ross has been appointed West 


Coast regional manager of purchases, A. M. EGGEMAN 
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*Shorter alternate route between 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago cuts miles off D-C’s 

coast-to-coast system! 


DENVER CHICAGO TRUCKING CO., INC. 


THE ONLY DIRECT COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 


How To Cure Cutting Problems With 
STARRETT Production-Proved HACKSAWS 


proof, unbreakable. 
Starrett Biuestripe® 
high speed steel blades for high speed 


Use the Starrett color code to 
solve 
lems to get quicker, straighter, 
cleaner cutting with longer blade 
life. When blades wear out fast, 
shatter or bog down on hard-to-cut 
materials, follow this simple formula: 

Specify Starrett Repstrirr SM* 
special alloy high speed steel blades 
for general purpose shop cutting or 
for production cutting on a wide 
range of shapes and materials 

Specify Starrett GREENSTRIPE 
Sare-Fvex® high speed welded edge 
blades for heavy feeds, gang sawing 
and interrupted cuts — safe, shatter- 


your hacksaw cutting prob- Specify 
production cutting and hard-to-cut 
materials 

Your nearby Industrial Supply 
Distributor has Starrett production- 
proved hacksaws in a complete range 
of hand and power sizes — also 
Starrett band saws, band knives and 
hole saws. Call him for quality prod- 
ucts, dependable service . . . or write 
for Starrett Saw Catalog. Address 
Dept.PW,The L. S. Starrett Com- 
pany, Athol, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


World's Greatest Toolmakers 


HACKSAWS 
Starrett Precision Makes Good Products Better 


PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES + GROUND FLAT STOCK + HACKSAWS + HOLE SAWS « BAND SAWS « BAND KNIVES 


Mobil Oil Co., with headquarters in Los 
Angeles. E. W. Millaird becomes senior 
buyer. After 40 years with General Pe- 
troleum Corp., which became part of 
Mobil Oil recently, P. J. Whiteley retired 
as manager of purchases. 


Leonard L. Hoffman has been named 
director of purchasing by Penn Ventilator 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia. He will be re- 
sponsible for the East and West Coast 
plants’ purchasing. 


FORMER assistant director of pushéiica, 
Charles T. Haffey (left) was made director 
of purchases, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New 
York. He succeeds Frank J. D’Antonio 
(right) who retired after 42 years of serv- 
ice with the company. 


H. H. Hise, purchasing agent and de- 
partment manager for A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Decatur, Ill., has been named divi- 
sion manager. He will continue in charge 
of the firm’s purchasing organization. 


Harry D. Ferguson has been appointed 
purchasing agent at Rockwell Mig. Co.’s 
Instrument Div., Tulsa. 


H. H. HISE H. D. FERGUSON 


Charles A. O’Brien has been promoted 
to senior buyer of raw materials, Airfoils 
Works of the Tapco Group, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge Inc., Cleveland. He 
succeeds Karl M. Szgedi, who joined 
TRW’s Kolcast Industries Div. at Min- 
erva, Ohio, as product sales manager- 
wrought alloys. 


Harold G. Miller, purchasing agent for 
34 years with Niagara Alkali Corp., has 
taken the post of district sales manager, 
Motor Service & Supply Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


J. G. YODER (left) takes over as purchas- 
ing agent for the Great Lakes Pipe Line 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. He succeeds H. F. 
Swindle (right) who retired after having 
served in the post since 1930 when the 
company was organized. 


John H. Price joined Standard-Shan- 
non Supply Co., Philadelphia, in a pur- 
chasing capacity. He had been purchasin; 
agent for another Philadelphia industrial 
distributor. 


Purchasing Week 


Paul J. Alfano has been made purchas- 
ing agent for General Cable Corp. of 
Bayonne, N. J. He was formerly assistant 
plant accountant and budget analyst. 


Obituaries 


Oliver Jackson, 70, purchasing agent 
at Central Scientific Co. of Canada, To- 
ronto, for 48 years until his retirement in 
1958, died Jan. 2. 


G. Guy Owens, procurement manager 
for the construction department of Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York, 
died Jan. 19. 


Austin C. Ross, 66, a former assistant 
general purchasing agent, Worthington 
Corp., Harrison, N. J., died Jan. 8. Prior 
to his retirement in 1958, he was a vice 
president of the firm and general manager 
of the Buffalo Div. 
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VOLLRATH 


> DEEP DRAWN 
—~ Main2ess stock. 


) BLENDER JAR 


Do your operations call for 
deep drawn or spun stainless 


steel shapes? . . . for stainless steel 
castings? .. . for vitreous 
enameled products? Consult Vollrath, 
a reliable centralized source of 
supply for metal parts or finished 
products—to your specifications. 


Complete volume production facilities 
are at your service in our 
progressive plant: tool and die shop, 
heavy presses, flow-form spinning 
machines, efficient polishing 
equipment, conveyorized enameling 
shop, and a modern foundry with 
machining and x-ray inspection 
for sand and centrifugal castings. 


For forming and finishing metal— 
any size, any shape—consult 
Vollrath, specialists in quality 
manufacture since 1874. 


Write today to CONTRACT SALES DIVISION 


THE VOLLRATH Co. 


Box 611, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Phone: GLencourt 7-4851 


Sales offices: New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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New York—Spector Freight 
System, Inc., last week opened 
a $1.5 million freight terminal 
here, the first link in a chain of 
modern terminals it plans to 
build across the country. 

Spector’s president, Wilfred 
Stanhaus, said that advanced ma- 
terials handling methods and 
other innovations in the new ter- 
minal should eventually cut 
costs as well as time for its ship- 
pers and consignees. This is part 
of the truck line’s recently an- 
nounced $20 million expansion 
and modernization program. 

“From the  cost-to-shippers 
standpoint,” said Stanhaus, “the 
principal effect of this program 
will be to hold the line on costs 
when they might be expected to 
rise because of new union con- 
tracts.” 

In a shakedown period of 
about six weeks, the stepped-up 
truck departure pace at the new 
terminal here has enabled con- 
signees to receive deliveries far 
more frequently than before. Sev- 
eral hours have been cut from 
the time formerly required to un- 
load an incoming truck and to 
load and dispatch a consignee’s 
truck with the same products. 

“For example,” said Stanhaus, 
“we can now get freight in, assem- 
bled, sent out, and delivered—all 
on a Monday. Formerly, Mon- 
day was often an idle day at a 
consignee’s receiving depot.” 

To increase both speed and 
tonnage of its deliveries, Spector 
uses containerization and double 
bottoms. In its containerization 
program, the carrier replaced a 
40-ft. over-the-road trailer with 
two 20-ft. containers which can 
be coupled together. 

This eliminates one or more 
unloading or reloading opera- 
tions. “And it will,” says Clifford 
L. Lunt, Spector’s executive vice 
president, “eventually provide 
some rate advantage to the 
shipper. 

“We visualize four containers 
instead of two double bottoms, 
for a further saving of handling 
and costs.” 

Key to the new facility is an 
“educated” freight handling sys- 


‘Sleeping Air Cargo Is 
About to Burgeon, Says 


Aviation Firm Executive 


Charlotte, N. C.—An aviation 
industry executive points out that 
the “sleeping giant” of commer- 
cial aviation—air cargo—is 
about to awaken. 

Speaking before the Charlotte 
Engineers’ Club recently, J. R. 
McGowen, vice president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., noted that 
the real air revolution will be in 
the area of air cargo. “Techni- 
cally, the airplane is ready,” he 
said. “Turbo-fan and turbo-prop 
cargo airplanes can be delivered 
within two to three years, which 
can cut operating costs in half. 

“Fully mechanized cargo han- 
dling systems will be developed 
with automatic sorting, routing, 
and billing. Domestic air cargo 
rates will drop fast to about 14¢ 
per ton-mile as compared to 
about 21¢ at present. 

“As the volume increases,” 
McGowen predicted, “air rates 
will drop to about 10¢, which 
will approximate truck rates and 
offer serious competition to other 
surface carriers.” 
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Spector Opens New Fast-Turnaround Terminal 


tem, Stanhaus said. Here’s how 
the new system works: 

Conventionally, a dock worker 
must seek out shipments for the 
trailer he is loading. This usually 
involves a laborious, time con- 
suming search of racks, dock, 
pallets, and other areas. 

Here, with a new shunt line 
system and switch carts, freight 


integrated tow lines for moving 
freight within the terminal. The 
outer one simply conveys ship- 
ments from the receiving door 
to the control center through 
which all freight passes. 

On instruction from a control 
in the control center, a 
switch cart proceeds on the inner 


automatically finds its way to the 
correct loading door. The need| ing or unloading. (Or, if the con- 
for walking and searching is vir- 
tually eliminated, said the ex-|cart will proceed to an assembly 
i wait until a trailer is SWITCH CARTS go through control center at Spector's New York termi- 


There are two independent but nal under scrutiny of control clerk, who checks pieces, destinations. 


area to 


or shunt line directly to any of 
32 doors in the terminal for load- 


trol clerk so instructs, the switch 


ready for its shipment.) 


WHAT?... An entirely new con- 
cept in socket set screws—capable 
of delivering the highest degree 
of holding power ever attained . . 

is now available! The new P-K® 
W-POINT provides 30% more 
back-out torque . . . 50% more 
resistance to vibration ... 50% 
more resistance to rotary slippage! 


i ee : 


Because or- ® 

dinary cup point set screws fail 
to meet today’s exacting appli- 
cation requirements, and the in- 
creasing demand for component 
reliability. Because of the pivot 
point built into the cup, the 
W-POINT tracks cleanly and 
uniformly. Its impression upon 
the work is even in depth and 
shape at all points on the cir- 
cumference, producing intimate 
frictional contact on both flanks 
of the cup. The new P-K 
W-POINT reduces ‘‘wobble’”’ 
caused by the required tolerance 
clearances between screw 
threads and the tapped hole— 
minimizes the “tipping” effect 
of key tightening—contributes 
increased contact areas for 
stronger, more dependable hold- 
ing power than ever before 
possible. 


the new 


MUCH 


HOW MUCH7?... Not one 
penny more than conven- 
tional set screws. You get all 
the advantages of this revo- 
lutionary improvement in 
socket set screws—at no in- 
crease in price! 


W-POINT SOCKET SET SCREW 
+. PARKER: KALON 


~M. U. S. Patent No, 2,907,245 


Perhaps your engineering depart- 
ment would like to test the new 
W-POINT. Ask your P-K Indus- 
trial Distributor for complete in- 
formation and samples, today, or 
write to P-K direct for technical 
bulletin No. 1106. 
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PARKER-KALON, a division of 
General American Transportation 
Corporation. Clifton, New Jersey. 
Offices and Warehouses in Chicago 
and Los Angeles. 


What are purchasing execu- 
tives of the steel companies doing 
to hold the line against rising 
costs generated by the steel set- 
tlement? 

Here are some of the answers 
PURCHASING WEEK got from 
P.A.’s around the country. 

©“We'’ve sharply reduced our 
paperwork,” 


©“We're investigating bulk 


‘We're Making Suppliers Justify Increases’ Says 
One; ‘We're Cutting Down Paperwork,’ Another Says 


buying of lubricating materials.” 

@“We'’re checking out new 
protective methods for finished 
steel.” 

@“We’re keeping the pressure 
on suppliers to justify all in- 
creases. Just recently we man- 
aged to stave off some wrong-way 
pricing on a major commodity.” 

Here are the areas getting the 
most attention: 


@Vendor relations: Some 
P.A.’s are pressuring suppliers to 
“follow our example,” in holding 
the price line. The majority, 
however, are stressing the need 
to show suppliers it is in their 
own interest to put brakes on 
price hikes. 

®Careful scrutiny of every 
item in national contracts. P.A.’s 
report some increases will be 
granted, for example in fuels, 
utilities. 

@ Increases in spot buying. 

® More use of value analysis to 


What Steel Industry P.A.’s Are Doing to Hold 


discover substitute materials, pro- 
duction procedures. 

@ More pressure on depart- 
ments to increase efficiency, re- 
duce paperwork. 

®@ More pressure on production 
to upgrade scrap. 

Joseph G. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, purchasing and raw mate- 
rials, Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
summed up purchasing’s respon- 
sibility in the current period in 
these words: “We in purchasing 
are going to question every tra- 
ditional way of doing things. 


GRILLE FOR THE EXCITING NEW DODGE FABRICATED BY RYERSON-HAYNES, WORKING WITH OLIN ALUMINUM EXTRUSIONS. 


more and more, 


Olin Aluminum gleams 


on America’s prestige cars 


Grilles and trim that proclaim the elegance and enhance 
the sweeping lines of America’s fine cars — these reflect 
Detroit’s growing reliance on Olin Aluminum. High-precision 


extrusions .. 
uniformity . 


alloys and finishes of impeccable quality and 
.. shipping schedules synchronized with assembly- 


line requirements — these are Olin Aluminum’s contribution 
to 1960's prestige cars. Expect no less when you order 


from Olin Aluminum. Whether you make cars 
or casseroles, trailers or tumblers, boats or blinds — 
your orders get V.I.P. attention. Always. 


See Edward R. Murrow on “Small World’ —every Sunday evening CBS-TV 
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METALS DIVISION + 400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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We’re conscious that it’s our job 
to sell operations and engineering 
on better cost saving ways and 
procedures. 

“We must save by improving 
our methods, by using new cost 
cutting materials and by finding 
new techniques.” 

Here’s how purchasing heads 
of steel companies answered 
PURCHASING WEEK’s query 
on the effect of the steel strike 
settlement on their buying poli- 
cies and plans: 


Ralph C. Moffitt, vice presi- 
dent-purchasing, United States 
Steel Corp.: 


“We try to improve out batting 
average in purchasing every year. 

“Each year we get the benefit 
of many new developments and 
improvements in practice—most 
of them initiated years ago. We 
expect to improve our over-all 
performance again this year. 

“But I don’t expect any major 
change or development this year 
which would help us. The scrap 
industry hopes to make real prog- 
ress toward upgrading scrap, to 
deliver more uniform higher 
quality material. If that happens 
this year, it could help. 

“The steel labor settlement 
hasn’t had any effect on our pur- 
chasing policy. We certainly are 
not going to tell our suppliers 
that they should hold the price 
line because we do. In my mind, 
it would be improper for us to 
take such action. At the same 
time, we can hope they’re aware 
of our problem and that they will 
follow a policy of enlightened 
self-interest. 

“At the moment, the price 
structure looks stable on most of 
the things we buy. But there’s 
been a rise in utilities. Fuel oil 
is up a little. So is natural gas. 


And to a limited extent, so is 
electric power. 
“It’s true, of course, that 


higher employment costs in steel 
are only half of the total cost, 
eventually. Pressures are being 
generated. Although profits on 
construction work and certain 
kinds of equipment have been 
squeezed down during recent 
years, rising wage rates are push- 
ing up the “bare bones” cost. 
Prices in this field have almost 
nowhere to go but up.” 


J. W. Lindsey, vice president- 
purchasing, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.: 


“Frankly, we feel we’ve been 
doing a pretty good buying job 
in recent years. We have a de- 
partment now of 70 people and 
J & L is 50% bigger now than 
it was when purchasing had a 
paroll of more than 120. 

“But I don’t have too much 
hope that we can come up with 
important new savings in buying 
this year. 

“This doesn’t mean that we 
aren’t going to try. We're giving 
study to a lot of ideas in coopera- 
tion with our people. Some of 
them look wonderful on paper. 
It remains to be seen whether 
they'll save money in full-scale 
practice. 

“Looking at the whole pur- 
chasing picture, my own thought 
is that we'll do well just to hold 
the line. 

“Coal prices look stable for a 
while, iron ore prices will hold 


until December 1. The heavy 
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flow of hot metal and the oxygen 
steelmaking process help to keep 
scrap iron prices under control 
for the present. 

“But we’ve been in a buyer’s 
market on heavy construction 
and fabricated structural steel for 
some time and we anticipate 
some changes there. Gas is up. 
We’ve had a sort of seasonal rise 
in fuel oil. Everybody has to 
live with higher wage rates.” 


Again Mr. Smith of Pittsburgh 
Steel: 


“No matter what you use for 
a yardstick, we in the steel in- 
dustry have reached the point 
where it’s a real problem to raise 
prices. The dollars aren’t there. 
Yet our labor costs are practi- 
cally fixed, and it’s unthinkable 
that we would beat our suppliers 
over the head to cut costs of 
materials. 

“What remains is that we must 
save by improving our methods, 
by using new cost-cutting mate- 
rials, and by finding new tech- 
niques. 

“Maybe it would pay to buy 
our oils and greases in bulk in- 
stead of in drums. Maybe we 
can find something better than 
wood and paper for protecting 
finished steel. We're going to 
find out.” 


E. F. Andrews, director of 
purchasing, Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel Corp.: 


“I know of no effort to pres- 
sure our vendors to hold the 
price line. But I think you can 
be sure that we’ll study and pur- 
sue the abc’s of purchasing even 
more closely. 

“We'll try to do a better job 
of value analysis. We'll work 
harder to eliminate waste and 
obsolescence. To a great degree 
you'll see more consciousness of 
cost, and a questioning of price 
increases which can’t be fully 
justified. 

“The upward pressure on 
prices appears to be capped at 
present but undoubtedly it’s still 
there. 

“Generally speaking, I would 
sav that purchasing is more 
aware of the necessity for getting 
cost reductions out of things 
other than labor. The technology 
boys, as a result will find them- 
selves more burdened.” 

A Midwest steel purchasing di- 
rector reported that shortly after 
the settlement he met with his 
general manager of purchases to 
discuss how to combat the infla- 
tionary trend. He said no spe- 
cific program was mapped out to 
help production and sales as 
such, but “we’re meeting it as it 
comes.” He indicated he has been 
pleased to note that since the set- 
tlement, not very many suppliers 
have attempted to raise prices. 
(Zinc went up %2¢/Ib, but that’s 
the only big one.) 

“We believe there will be some 
creeping inflation that we won't 
be able to stop but we’re going to 
do everything we can to convince 
our suppliers that they should be 
very careful in raising their 
prices in view of the fact that we 
are not raisng ours.” 

This Chi purchas- 
ing chief noted that his company 
is endeavoring wherever possible 
to have firm prices for new con- 
struction. “We are trying to keep 
escalation at a maximum of per- 
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haps 2 or 3% on certain con- 
tracts over long periods. No 10 
% contracts,” he reports. Since 
the end of the strike his company 
has placed several large contracts 
at firm prices. 

A P.A. for a major steel com- 
pany in the Midwest said there 
seems to be no easy answer to the 
problem of higher costs since 
steel firms must buy from some- 
one and all suppliers are handi- 
capped with the same labor head- 
aches. The only thing the steel 
companies can do, he added, is 


watch costs very carefully. This 
executive took exception with 
the idea that purchasing people 
have to somehow behave “differ- 
ently” because of the labor con- 


dition. “Cost reduction is our 
job, we do it all the time as best 
we know how,” he was quick to 
point out. 

This opinion was reflected by 
a top West Coast purchasing 
agent who also went on to say 
that the steel settlement has had 
no effect on procurement policy. 
He reported no specific changes 
in directives. To meet current 
market conditons, he pointed out, 
his firm is constantly trying to 
improve procurement policy and 
techniques, inventory systems, 


and application of value analysis 
methods. 

Another purchasing director of 
a Midwestern steel firm reports 
his top management has given 
this directive to purchasing: 
“Resist all price increases!” As 
a result, this firm has increased 
its spot buying where feasible and 
is placing more emphasis on 
value analysis. It has substituted 
alloy steel instead of carbon steel 
for certain applications. Sum- 
ming up, this purchasing execu- 
tive says it is too early to say if 
these efforts are bringing results. 
However, he feels vendors will 
do as they please in setting price 
policies, particularly in the field 
of electrical machinery. 


Midwest Railroads Slice 
Freight Rates on Grain 


Chi The Milwaukee and 
the Chicago and North Western 
Railroads have reduced freight 
rates by 17% on grains from 
points west of the Missouri River 
to six Great Lakes shipping 
points accessible to the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

The rates, intended to make 
the new Seaway ports competi- 
tive with Gulf Coast ports on 
shipments from points of origin 
to overseas destinations, apply 
on shipments to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Manitowoc, Green Bay, 
Superior and Duluth. 


How three 
companies 
use... 


Products, Inc., Chesterland, Ohio, gets 250 footcandles with 
mighty G-E Power Grooves—eliminated supplementary light- 
ing, and saved 50¢ a square foot initial cost at the same time! 


Conclusion: 


You get more and more light for your money 
... year after year... with G-E Lamps 


Ask your General Electric Lamp distributor which G-E 
Lamps are best for your particular job. General Electric 
Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-01, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @& 


ELECTRIC 
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G-E Power Grooves for Sales Lighting. If you have products to 
display and sell, G-E Power Groove Lamps can play a vital 
role, as in the Fontius Shoe Stores, Denver, where 300 foot- 
candles make shoe selection easy—and fast! 


General Electric 
Power Groove Lamps 


GENERALQPELECTRIC 
Foerai? Cw POWER GROOVE 
COOL WHITE USA 


ae 


ee 
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...and get the lighting results 
they want 


G-E Power Grooves for Low Initial Cost. In Murray Hill, 
New Jersey, Bell Laboratories specified 100 footcandles in this 
engineering office and got it most economically with General 
Electric Powe: Groove Lamps. 


Versatile Comer 


How Buyers Help Cut Costs by Putting 
Pressure Sensitive Tape to Work 8 Ways 


Whether youre masking, holding, insulating, edging, protecting, or 


splicing—these tapes can speed the job, slice labor time. Heres why: 


a sensitive tapes—adhesive strips applied with 
fingertip pressure—are doing many new jobs today in industry 
(see photos, facing page). Previously limited to office use or to 
slow hand applications, the new tapes are entering right into 
production and maintainence jobs. The big bonus: Tapes go on at 
high speed, help management reduce labor cost. 

So fast has the popularity of the new tapes grown that 15 
major tape makers now are boosting tapes for new industrial 
jobs. Such firms as Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
(whose tape you see in the facing photos), Permacel, Behr-Man- 
ning, and Mystik have devised tapes that do these things: 

® Eliminate need for heat or solvents to activate adhesive. 


® Unwind easily from roll, but stick firmly. 

@Can be removed and reapplied without additional adhesive. 

To widen their use, tape makers have devised a matching 
rubber-resin base adhesive that works on paper, cloth, film, or 
metal foil. 

Common backings are impregnated-treated paper, glass, 
aluminum and lead foils, cellophane films, cellulose acetate, 
vinyl, polyethylene, and polyester. But the types of tapes are 
growing with each passing day as new properties are added and 
new combinations of materials are devised. For a quick rundown 
of some of today’s most widely used tapes—their cost, use, and 
characteristics—see table below: 


TYPE cOsT* 
Acetate Fiber $2.45 per 72 yd 


Aluminum $5.45 per 60 yd 
Foil 
Cellophane $1.60 per 72 yd 


Cotton Cloth $1.55 per 72 yd 


Double $2.45 per 36 yd 
Coated 
Paper 
Lead Foil $9 per 36 yd 
Paper 90¢ per 36 yd 
Polyester $3.30 per 72 yd 
Transparent 
Metalized $5 per 72 yd 
Reinforced $3.15 per 60 yd 
Vinyl $2.25 per 36 yd 


Edging Pra Pag blueprints, re- 
pairing photo prints; protect labels 


Heat shield; weatherproofing; seal 
metal joints; sound-conditioner 


Printed messages; carton and bag 
sealing; product coding 


Seal film cans; seal drums of pow- 
dered chemicals 


Mount displays on layouts; hold 
non-metallic parts during machin- 


ing 

Seal window panes; X-ray equip- 
ment masking for selective hard 
chrome plating 


Paint mask; protect finished parts; 
die-cutting, stenciling; seal cartons 


Electroplating mask, sealing access 
holes; embossing; coding fuel lines 


Serve as product trim 


Bundle heavy parts; hold steel coils 


Safety marking; coding 


Tapes: What They Cost, How They Work 


CHARACTERISTICS 


Waterproof; excellent adhesion to waxed 
surfaces 


Reflects heat; reduces vibrations 
Good printability; wide color range; mod- 
erate tensile strength 


Waterproof; takes pen and pencil 


Adhesive on both sides 


Provides “thieving action” 


Variety of tensile and stretch strengths, 
thicknesses, backings 


Thin, tough, chemical resistant, and mois- 
ture proof 


Replace chrome and gold leaf 


Exceptional tensile strength—(takes 500-Ib 
force to break it) 


Moisture resistance 


* Approximate price per roll with 1-in. width. Dimensions given are arbitrary; 
sizes may vary in width from 2 to 24-in. and length from 30 to 100 yd. 
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1. GRINDING —bouble-coated tape is used to hold materials in 
place during cutting, grinding, milling, polishing. Here tape is put on 
sanding discs to mount them to machine. Liner then is removed, expos- 
ing second side of adhesive, and disc is pressed to face of sanding plate. 


3. HOUSEKEEPING—colored vinyl plastic tape can be used to do 
many jobs, such as identifying, coding, sealing, and protecting. Tape 
is frequently used to identify aisles, safety areas, and loading docks. 
Photo shows how tape has been applied to floor in a Chicago plant. 


5. DECORATION—Red acetate fiber tape is used here for color 
stripping fountain stools. Any continuous material such as paper, cloth, 
film or metal foil can be matched with adhesive to form a variety of 
tapes. Economical and easy to apply, tape assures long decorative life. 


ne et 


a LABELING—shipping cartons with standard markings for each 
of three flavors of wine are identified with printed flatback paper labels. 
This makes it easy for stock handling in plant, warehouse, and customer 
stores. Paper tape is used for labeling the cartons because of low cost. 
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2. MAINTENANCE—“scotch” brand pipe sealant (No. 547) is 
placed on pipe fitting. This tape—chemically inert—applies easily to 
all types of pipe threads and lubricates pipe joints so that they can 
be loosened and detached long after the threads have been taped. 


4. PROTECTION—tere, pliable paperback tape protects polished 
stainless steel sheets. Tape allows polished and finished material to 
be safely stored, shipped, and fabricated. Pattern layouts can be marked 
on tape to help with cutting and fabrication operations in the plant. 
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6. PLATING—special foil tape that resists plating solutions cuts down 
the time it normally takes to do an electroplating job. Photo shows 
tape being applied to an aircraft part before electroplating is begun. 
Tape can be removed easily after the plating job is completed. 


8. SHIPPING—this is one of the many ways in which filament 
tape is being used for bundling in industry. A small strip of this tape, 
with tensile strength up to 500 Ib/in. of tape width, can be used to 
reinforce a bundle of steel. Tape comes in variety of lengths, thicknesses. 
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Follow-Up: 


Letters and Comments 


Important Article 


Paterson, N. J. 

Our congratulations to you and 

Mr. Robert Kelley for an article of 

major importance at this time (PW, 

“What Do You Get When You Pur- 

chase Foreign Made Steel? Sometimes 

a Bargain—Sometimes a Headache,” 
Jan. 25, ’60, p. 14). 

I. G. Bromberg 

Purchasing Agent 

Universal Mfg. Co. 


Quincy, Mass. 
The article on foreign steel by Rob- 
ert Kelley mentions a British publica- 


tion “Iron and Steel Works of the 
World.” 
Where may we obtain a copy? 


C. W. Macrae 

Purchasing Agent 

Boston Gear Works 
@It is published by Quin Press 
Ltd. of London. Copies may be 


ordered from the British Book Cen- 
ter, 122 East 55th St., New York 
22, N. Y. The price is $17.60 and 
shipment takes about five weeks. 


Financial Report 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
In your Jan. 11 issue, page 3 (““Con- 
tainer, Packaging Prices Promise Sta- 
bility”) an item covering price trends 
on glass containers makes reference to 
“a financial report assessing the indus- 
try’s financial position as one where 
‘profit margins have been widening 
with increased volume’.” 
Where can copies of this financial 
report be obtained? 
J. J. Blair 
Buying Department 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
® Quote comes from discussion of 
container industry in “The Best of 
Industry,” 1960 edition, Titan In- 
vesting Corp., 550 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


For You, Mr. Purchasing Agent 


These Are The Fairbanks Products That 
You Will Be Hearing About From Your 
Fairbanks Distributors—This Month! 
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= FAIRBANKS “LOCKWELD” 


The Casters without a King-Pin 


LOCKWELD construction 
brings savings to you because 
the major cause of swivel 
caster failures—the king-pin 
—is eliminated. Casters that 
will not swivel due to bent 
king-pins or a loss of ball 
bearings will no longer trouble you. 

Patented LOCKWELD construction provides 
stronger, easier swiveling, longer lasting casters in 
the single ballrace, regular duty, and double ball- 


SWIVEL CASTERS 


race, medium-heavy duty construction. Typical of 
the values found in Fairbanks line of industrial 


casters and wheels. 
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DART MALLEABLE IRON 
UNIONS GUARANTEED! 


28 For over 60 years every Dart 
| Union has been backed by 

the firm guarantee—“If one 
should leak through we will 
give you two”—and less than 
1 in every 100,000 has proven 
to be faulty. Two bronze seats 


ground to a true ball and socket joint make a tight seal 
time and again without jamming. Darts can be used 
over and over again. Darts a!so available in all—iron 
construction. Sizes %”—4”. Rated 300# S.W.P. —*"— 


2”; 250* S.W.P.—2%”"—4"; 


600* W.O.G. all sizes. 


Getting the facts on these featured Fairbanks products is important to you. 
Because, like all Fairbanks products, the valve and truck featured provide 
unique benefits, assure dependable trouble-free operation. And, all Fairbanks 
products are immediately available from Fairbanks stock carrying distributors. 
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VALVES © DART UNIONS * CASTERS « TRUCKS © WHEELS 


Executive Office: 
393 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


520 ATLANTIC AVENUE 2600 S. THROOP STREET 
BOSTON 10, MASS. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


393 LAFAYETTE STREET 15 STANWIX STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


202 DIVISION STREET 
ROME, GA. 


FACTORIES—BINGHAMTON, N. Y. and ROME, GA. 


Sold through leading distributors in all principal cities 


Reorganization of Le Roi Div.’s sales 
department, Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 
Milwaukee, resulted in the establishment 
of two groups. R. L. McChain becomes 
manager of one, construction and mining 
industry sales. Working with him as 
assistant managers are C. L. Meigs and 
N. W. Reinker. D. S. Permar has been 
made manager, general industrial sales 
and E. R. Couch, assistant manager. 


John T. Aldrich was advanced to sales 
manager by Brooks Rotameter Co., Hat- 
field, Pa. 

Frank C. Holmes has been named vice 
president for sales, Baird Machine Co., 
Stratford, Conn. 


James R. Erven, vice president in 
charge of sales, Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., 
Elmira, N. Y., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the company. 


Leonard L. Robb, manager of original 
equipment sales, Alemite & Instrument 
Div. of Stewart-Warner Co., Chicago, 
moved up to division assistant general 
manager. Earl A. Fiene takes over Robb’s 
former post. 


Hiland Hall was appointed assistant 
to the director of sales, the Heli-Coil 
Corp., Danbury, Conn. 


Herbert F. Barrett has been promoted 


to general sales manager of Buffalo Meter 
Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Irving Johnson was appointed national 
equipment sales manager by Snap-on 
Tools Corp., Kenosha, Wis. 


Larry Dwyer becomes vice president, 
sales, for the Clad-Rex Div., Simonize 
Co., Chicago. 

Morrie E. Halvorsen has been ad- 
vanced to sales manager, Milwaukee 
Electric Tool Corp., Milwaukee. 


At Commander Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


In the World of Sales | 


Roy Groth has been made sales manager. 


Albert Blum was named sales manager, 
Special Products Div., Cooper Alloy 
Corp., Hillside, N. J. 

Rush Winchester has moved up to dis- 
tributor sales manager for Wayne Pump 
Co. Div., Symington Wayne Corp., Salis- 
bury, Md. 

Charles V. Sleeth has been made sales 
manager, Chemical Div., Foster Grant 
Co., Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 


W. H. Foster, director of sales for 
Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. H., has been 
elected vice president, marketing. 


Harold M. Tidwell joined Well Ma- 
chinery & Supply Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
as Sales manager. 


William P. Roach, Jr., was assigned 
the new post of field sales manager by 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 


J. F. Powers, Jr. has been named vice 
president and sales manager of Chiksan 
Co., Brea, Calif. 


Gerald W. Mintz has been promoted 
from sales manager to vice president in 
charge of sales, Williams Steel & Supply 
Co., Milwaukee. 


Jack Waldeck has taken the post of 
sales manager with Rust-Sele Co., Cleve- 
land. He had been with the Dolphin 
Paint Co., Toledo. 


Frank Carrig, Jr., was advanced from 
Eastern sales manager to sales manager 
by Sierracin Corp., Burbank, Calif. 


Seymour Fishbein has joined Trans- 
istor Inc., Plainview, N. Y., 
as general sales manager. 


R. J. Harrant was appointed vice 
president of Price Electric Corp., Fred- 
erick, Md., and continues as sales man- 
ager. 
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‘Eaton Sets Plan 
For Acquisition 
Of Fixture Firm 


Cleveland—Eaton Mfg. Co., a 
major automotive parts manufac- 
turer, is pushing plans for a pos- 
sible acquisition of American 
Metal Products Co. of Detroit. 

While AMP is also in the 
auto parts business, about one 
quarter of its volume is in plumb- 
ing fixtures. The firm also makes 
tubing, steel racks, and hospital 
equipment. 

Eaton is continuing to expand 
through acquisitions. In 1958 it 
acquired Fuller Mfg. Co., a pro- 
ducer of heavy-duty truck trans- 
missions, and last year it acquired 
Cleveland Worm Gear Co. 

John C. Virden, chairman and 
president of Eaton, and A. M. 
Mras, president of American 
Metal Products, said the tentative 
terms of the merger plan provide 
that 3 shares of Eaton stock be 
issued for each 4 shares of AMP. 


Alcoa Acquires Cupples 
Products Corp., Plans 
Few Operating Changes 


Pittsburgh—Aluminum Co. of 
America recently acquired the 
Cupples Products Corp. of St. 
Louis, a producer of aluminum 
doors, window frames, curtain 
walls, and other aluminum prod- 
ucts. 

Alcoa said it plans to continue 
the fundamental policies estab- 
lished by the Cupples manage- 
ment and that no major changes 
in personnel or operating proced- 
ures are anticipated. 

The acquisition, Alcoa said, 
will present it with facilities with 
which to accelerate and expand 
the use of aluminum for residen- 
tial and commercial buildings. 


industries 
Controls 


Litton Buys 
General Co. 


Beverly Hills, Calif—The elec- 
tronic systems division of Gen- 
eral Controls Co., which special- 
izes in design and production of 
air data computers and naviga- 
tion and flight control subsystems, 
has been purchased outright by 
Litton Industries. 

The acquisition has now be- 
come the Air Data Systems Dept. 
in Litton’s Electronic Equip- 
ments Div. located here. 

In addition to acquiring own- 
ership of the designs and patterns 
of products formerly developed 
and produced by the General 
Controls group, Litton’s said it 
also has key engineering and sup- 
port personnel. 


Hooker Chemical Corp. 
To Build $10-Mil. Plant 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Hooker 
Chemical Corp. plans to con- 
struct a $10-million facility to 
expand production capacity for 
the basic industrial chemicals, 
caustic soda, caustic potash, and 
chlorine. 

The company, according to 
President Thomas E. Moffitt, will 
install mercury-type electrolytic 
cells in the new facility. He said 
these cells produce caustic soda 
and caustic potash with low salt 
content. 
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Wyle Labs Increases 
Its Testing Operations 


El Segundo, Calif.—Wyle 
Laboratories has expanded its 
missile-aircraft components test- 
ing operations to the East Coast 
through the acquisition of Param- 
eters, Inc., a leading testing 
firm with plant facilities at 195 
Herricks Rd., New Hyde Park, 
ef 

The newly acquired company 
will be known as Wyle-Param- 
eters, Inc., and will continue its 
present Operations at the same 
address it was reported by com- 
pany spokesmen. 


Aircraft Co. Moves Deeper Into Control Field 


Dallas—Chance Vought Air- 
craft, Inc., will get another big 
foothold in the automation field 
this month by acquiring Informa- 
tion Systems, Inc., producer of 
automatic control systems in 
Skokie, Ill. 

Under the complex stock 
transfer agreement signed last 
month, Chance Vought will ac- 
quire an 80% interest in ISI, 
which, in turn, will take over con- 
trol of its present parent com- 
pany, Panellit, Inc. 

Panellit, along with Genesys 
Corp, now a Chance Vought sub- 


sidiary turning out process con- 
trol systems, will operate as units 
of the revamped ISI. 

The ISI acquisition marks 
Chance Vought’s second move in 
recent months to broaden its au- 
tomation interests. The aircraft 
company acquired coitrol of Na- 
tional Data Process Corp. here 
last October. 

ISI’s Panellit and Genesys di- 
visions will remain essentially un- 
changed. Panellit produces indus- 
trial annunciator and monitoring 
systems, while Genesys makes 
process control systems and de- 


velops special purpose digital 
control computers and magnetic 
recording devices. 

Only change in current ISI op- 
erations will be a top level man- 
agement move to new headquar- 
ters in Los Angeles, site of 
Genesys Corp., whose president 
Gifford K. Johnson will be ele- 
vated to presidency of the new 
company. 

Both Johnson and Panellit’s 
president, Albert Sperry, who has 
been named chairman of the 
board of the new company, ex- 
pressed optimism for the future. 


The only one-hand 
strapping tools 
SFC Series 


Power strap feeders 


Complete line of 
air power tensioners 
PN Series 


Model PSF 


Air power portable 
strapping machines 
AP Series 


Fully automatic 
strapping machines 
Model M20 


The first air power feed wheel 
tensioner for heavy duty strapping 
FN Series 


First compression strapping 
machines with bullt-in turntable 
for 2-way strapping. CSF Series 


S ways to new 


First in steel strapping 


Electric portable strapping 
machines. AE Series 


N Series 


Heavy-duty air 
power sealers 


savings 


Binding things together with steel 
strapping is a low cost way to elimi- 
nate individual handlings, save space, 
and prevent damage. These nine ma- 
chines—part of the most complete line 
of equipment in the steel strapping in- 


SIGNODE STEEL 


dustry—create new ways to save with 
strapping. Signode will be glad to help 
you select the right equipment and 
devise methods to make the most of 
it. There’s a Signode man near you. 
Call him today, or write: 


STRAPPING CO. 


2670 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


Offices Coast to Coast. Foreign Subsidiaries and Distributors World-Wide 
In Canada: Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal +» Toronto 
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Cuba May Become a Big Minerals Supplier—If 


Castro, Advisers Look 


to Mining Development 


As Best Hope for Bolstering Island’s Economy 


Purchasing Week sent a special 
reporter to Cuba to report on re- 
cent mineral developments. Here 
is his report: 

Havana—Despite an impend- 
ing diplomatic showdown be- 
tween Washington and Havana, 
Cuba’s revolutionary regime is 
bidding to put the island on 
the map as a world supplier 
of metal-mineral ores and prod- 
ucts. Mining and metallurgical 
experts say the odds are against 
its chances for achieving the ad- 
mittedly ambitious goals the gov- 
ernment has set. But the effort 
itself is likely to have a significant 
impact on international commod- 
ity markets—and an important 
long range side-effect on U. S.- 
Cuban relations as well. 

Prime Minister Fidel Castro, 
whose political grip has been 
shaken but not yet loosened, sees 
his top-priority economic prob- 
lem as one of diversifying Cuba’s 
essentially one-crop sugar econ- 
omy. Castro and his closest ad- 
visers have selected mining and 
—in the longer run—metallurgy 
as the industries with the best po- 
tential to do that job. 

This is an economic goal that 
Cuba is likely to cling to no mat- 
ter what happens in its present 
political crisis. Even should Cas- 
tro fall from power, his successors 
would follow closely in the same 
economic footsteps. 

A U. S. cut in Cuba’s price- 
supported sugar quota, or a diplo- 
matic rejuggling of the 2¢-per-lb. 
subsidy could, of course, make 
Castro’s campaign to develop 
Cuban metal-mineral production 
still more difficult. But as yet, 
Washington has given no indica- 
tion it wants to put the kind of 
economic pressures on Cuba that 
could hurt the Cuban economy 
and possibly strengthen Castro. 

Castro would like to bolster 
Cuba’s metal-mineral production 
without the help or even the co- 
operation of U. S. investment 
and trade. But industry observ- 
ers predict flatly that without for- 
eign technical and financial aid 
Cuba cannot do it itself. 

Realistically, Cuba has only 
two places to turn—Washington 
or Moscow. 

As yet, Castro has not turned 
to Soviet Russia politically or 
economically, nor has the Krem- 
lin come up with any firm offer of 
assistance. There are, on the 
other hand, indications that Cas- 
tro may permit a degree of ac- 
commodation with U. S. mining 
interests, motivated only by a fear 
of economic collapse if the con- 
cessions aren’t made. 


1. The Need 

Internationally, Cuba right now 
is going broke. Its holdings of 
foreign reserves, officially esti- 
mated at $40 million, are actually 
zero. The government is figuring 
on a $578-million sugar export 
earning and a good tobacco crop 
sale this season to tide it over, 
but even by the government’s 
Own accounting it will run a 1959 
balance of payments deficit of 
between $50-$75 million, and 
hopes only to break even this 
year by drastically curtailing im- 
ports. Foreign investment is at a 
near stand-still. Tourism, tradi- 
tionally Cuba’s third largest dol- 
lar-earning industry behind sugar 
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and tobacco exports, is running 
about 20% of normal. 

The domestic economic pic- 
ture is almost as tight. Castro’s 
government is spending at a rate 
which could reach $400 million 
this year on state-controlled pub- 
lic works and agricultural and 
industrial development projects— 
a figure which is only partially 
accounted for in the $600-mil- 


lion 1960 budget. Tax, customs, 
and “donation” collections are 
up dramatically, and consumer 
spending is running as much as 
20% above last year. But the 
net effect of these trends is to 
create what one Cuban official 
frankly terms “incipient active 
inflation.” Solid economic pro- 
ductivity in areas other than sugar 
is up only marginally, construc- 
tion is running one-third of nor- 
mal because of Castro’s rent cuts, 
and private investment is offi- 
cially estimated at about 25% 


below the 1958 level of $321 
million, with no increase forecast 
for 1960. 

Castro’s over-riding economic 
need, therefore, is to increase 
productivity, and particularly in 
areas which will supplant imports 
and boost exports, while at the 
same time improving living stand- 
ards and creating jobs enough to 
keep the Cuban people loyal. 

Many economists and political 
experts feel this is an order too 
tall for Castro, whose adminis- 
tration is even now going through 


an increasing internal strain. 
Castro’s advisers recognize this 
shaky situation, and say they are 
determined to do something 
about it—and this involves metal 
and mineral mining and mar- 
keting. 


2. The Potential 


Mining is now Cuba’s number 
two or three export dollar earner 
behind sugar and tobacco since 
tourism has fallen off. It has been 
bringing in about $40 million a 
year. Freeport Sulphur Co.’s new 
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nickel-cobalt-ammonium sulfate 
processing operation at Moa Bay 
in Oriente Province alone could 
substantially raise that figure. 

Nickel is Cuba’s leading metal 
commodity. In addition to Moa 
Bay’s estimated annual output of 
25,000 tons, the U.S. Govern- 
ment-owned nickel plant at 
nearby Nicaro adds another 27,- 
000 ton-per-year, giving Cuba 
the potential of becoming the 
world’s second-largest nickel pro- 
ducer behind Canada. 

The nickel operations also turn 


It Settles Down 


out cobalt—Moa Bay and Nicaro 
have a 2,200 ton-per-year ca- 
pacity each. In addition Cuba 
produces and exports chromium, 
copper concentrates, manganese, 
sulphuric acid, cement, pyrites, 
sands, and clays—all in modest 
but substantial quantities—and a 
little barite, gold, silver, lime- 
stone, salt, gypsum, iron ore, lead, 
and zinc. 

Most of these operations are 
Cuban-owned, some with minor- 
ity foreign partnership and for- 
eign financing. The great bulk of 


Cuba’s mineral exports tradition- 
ally have gone to the U.S. 

Mining and metallurgical en- 
gineers have talked for years 
about developing Cuba’s produc- 
tive mineral potential, but little 
has been done until Freeport set 
up its Moa Bay operation. One 
reason for the relative stand-still 
has been a long history of po- 
litical instability in the island’s 
half-century of self-government. 
Another is a frankly admitted go- 
slow attitude on the part of U.S. 
interests in Cuba, partly because 
of the extensive financing re- 
quired and partly because of the 
medium or low grade quality of 
some of the ores. 

This has resulted in a long- 


mounting Cuban resentment of 
foreign mining and metallurgical 
interests, particularly U.S. Even 
U.S. officials and private metal- 
mineral experts concede that U. S. 
companies have “sat” on huge 
claim holdings without develop- 
ing them to the extent they might 
have. 

Perhaps the biggest problem of 
all has been a stifling shortage of 
adequately trained mining engi- 
neers and technicians to come up 
with new mining and processing 
techniques that could make now 
uneconomic claims produce prof- 
itably. 

Three examples of the prob- 
lem involve chromite, copper 
concentrates, and iron ore. For 
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years there has been talk of buiid- 
ing a copper smelter in Cuba, 
but plans always have wound up 
on the shelf on grounds it would 
be “uneconomic.” A U.S. com- 
pany, American Metal Climax, 
Inc., had part-interest in Cuba’s 
biggest copper mine, Mataham- 
bre, but sold out in 1944. Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. has held an iron 
ore claim for nearly 50 years, 
but produced little, because the 
ore 1. is mixed with nickel-cobalt 
and chrome and 2. is useful only 
on the limited market for hi- 
tensile steel. Bethlehem’s main 
activity has been to sell cobalt 
and nickel ore to Nicaro. Chrome 
experts say Cuba’s deposits are 
running out. 


3. The Scorecard 


Now, Castro and his aides 
have made it official Cuban pol- 
icy to refute all the arguments 
against boosting mineral produc- 
tion. Here is how the situation 
stands: 

The government late last year 
passed a tough mining reform 
law which puts a $100 fee on all 
mining claims, a tax of $10 per 
hectare (2'%-acres) on claims 
being exploited and $20 on 
claims lying idle, a 5% duty on 
production and prohibitive 25% 
tax on exports. 

Early in January, Castro 
moved to modify the restrictive 
export tax. He offered all pri- 
vately-owned mines the alterna- 
tive of turning over to the gov- 
ernment their output, which he 
plans to sell on the world market 
at the highest possible price. The 
government then would return 
95% of that dollar price to the 
owner, in Cuban pesos (still of- 
ficially on a par with the dollar), 
keeping what amounts to the 
5% production tax. This would 
result in the government acting 
as sales agent. 

Moa Bay has agreed to the 
95-5 deal in principle as some- 
thing it can live with. Officials 
of the company are now negoti- 
ating with the government to de- 
termine the production value on 
which the 5% will be collected. 
Moa Bay claims its slurry prod- 
uct, which has to be shipped to 
a Freeport processing plant in 
Louisiana, is worth only 55% of 
the value of the finished nickel 
and cobalt. 

Moa Bay already has shipped 
its first test load of nickel-cobalt 
slurry to its sister plant at Port 
Nickel, La., tax-free. Another 
shipment is awaiting official ap- 
proval. Freeport will have other 
problems with the Cuban gov- 
ernment even if the 95-5 deal is 
worked out. Castro now permits 
no exchange of pesos for dollars, 
thus raising the question of how 
Moa Bay can repatriate any prof- 
its or pay its dollar remittances 
to Freeport. 

But officials are hopeful Castro 
will show some willingness to 
compromise on this problem, too, 
again because Cuba so desper- 
ately needs the income from min- 
eral production. 

Freeport is in a unique posi- 
tion at least for the present be- 
cause its Port Nickel, La., plant 
is the only one equipped with a 
new process to finish Moa Bay’s 
slurry. There is industry talk that 
Russia is working on a similar 
process, but is not yet prepared 
to buy Moa Bay’s output from 
Castro. 

In another sense, the U.S. 
Government’s nickel mining plant 
at Nicaro is also in a special 
(Continued on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 27) 
position. Castro has given it a three- 
month grace period to resume—tax free 
—shipments halted under the new mining 
law last fall. He also has bid to buy the 
plant, which General Services Adminis- 
tration has up for sale. But nickel mining 
experts say Castro does not have the 
trained personnel to run either Moa Bay 
or Nicaro, so probably will not seize 
them. Also, because Nicaro is U.S. Gov- 
ernment property, its settlement will be 
tied in with official Washington-Havana 
negotiations. 

The Cuban government has “confis- 
cated” some mines owned by supporters 
of ousted Cuban President Batista, “in- 
tervened” (taken over management but 
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not the profits) of other Cuban-held pri- 
vate mines, but has not “expropriated” 
(nationalized) any. 


Into the Mining Business 

Unquestionably Castro intends to put 
the government in the mining business 
through his monolithic Agrarian Reform 
Institute (INRA) which is now character- 
ized even by some Cuban officials as a 
“monster.” INRA has earmarked part of 
its 1960 budget of $150 million for min- 
eral development, as well as for efforts at 
establishing new light agricultural indus- 
tries such as food canning and process- 
ing, textile and shoe manufacturing, tak- 
ing over existing similar plants, and run- 
ning all sugar and vegetable farming co- 
operatives. INRA can spend in addition 
whatever sums Castro approves outside 
the official budget. INRA also says it is 
again exploring the possibility of building 
a copper smelter. 


Mineral Field to Get Break 


But both foreign mining interests and 
international ore traders are betting that 
INRA will avoid totally stifling private 
enterprise in the mineral field. Under a 
new tax reform law, private investment 
in mining and other industries tagged 
high-priority by the government is al- 
lowed substantial incentive reductions 
and exemptions, and for the first time in 
Cuban history, fast amortization. A new 
credit crackdown leaves exemptions for 
loans to miners’ interests. INRA has hired 
trained mining engineers from Mexico to 
survey what needs to be done in Cuba. 
Castro’s industrial and agricultural devel- 
opment lending agency (BANFAIC) has 
earmarked several million dollars to lend 
to private mineral developers. Govern- 
ment officials say they are arranging 
barter deals in Europe for the exchange 
of mineral production for industrial ma- 
chinery on which U.S. suppliers have 
stopped short and medium term credit. 


Some Even Bullish 


Some ore traders are openly, if con- 
troversially, bullish about the possibilities 
for Cuban mineral development. They 
say they are betting that except for a few 
new operations Castro will not move the 
government into mine production, con- 
tenting himself with controlling the trad- 
ing of the production. 

To some degree, say private business- 
men in the field, this is warranted—if 
only to build a fire under reluctant min- 
ing interests and stop the admittedly prev- 
alent practice in Cuba of some miners to 
claim less export shipments than they 
actually made in order to avoid taxes on 
their production. 

One international mineral trader also 
predicts European investment money will 
begin to trickle into Cuban mines this 
year—in three to four months—barring 
of course a complete Castro turn to the 
left or his government’s collapse. 


Investment Cash Available 


A New York investment house repre- 
sentative goes so far as to claim he knows 
of as much as $500 million in American 
investment he could arrange if Castro 
would give the barest of guarantees. So 
far those guarantees have been refused, 
and little new U.S. investment is coming 
in. One new deal involves $1.8-million 
Phelps-Dodge plans to put into expand- 
ing its copper wire fabricating plant near 
Havana. 

Meanwhile, private mining enterprises 
in Cuba—foreign and domestic—are sit- 
ting tight, but more hopefully than any 


other businessmen on the island today. 
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Tokyo—Major Japanese steel producers are still worried over U.S. charges 


of dumping. 


They’ve now come up with the idea of banding together to prevent sales at 
cut-rate prices. New group would set export prices on steel bars, shapes, rails, 


and wire rods. 


One result may mean higher over-all prices for buyers of Japanese steel. 
Some steel interests fear formation of the new association may constitute 


a violation of the Japanese Antimonopoly Law. 


But the majority thinks the 


Japanese Government will be more than happy to okay the setup. 

Meanwhile, steel exports continue to set new records. Japan’s 1959 exports 
to U.S. through November hit 578,000 tons—50% above 1958 levels. As 
a result, the U.S. market last year accounted for roughly 36% of total Japanese 


steel exports. 


Other countries also may step up their steel purchases from Japan. The 
Soviets are interested, for example, in buying steel bars. Australia is stepping 


up its purchases, too. 


Buyers from that country have just agreed to take 


35,000 tons of hot rolled steel coils—with the likelihood of another 15,000 


ton purchase in the next few weeks. 


Moscow—Official Soviet statistics 
point to some of the resounding gains 
made last year—the first year in a new 
ambitious 7-year plan. 

© Production—Output went up by 
11% instead of the 7% called for in the 
plan. Production of capital goods grew 
by almost 12% and consumer goods by 
10%. 

®@ Labor—More than 13 million fac- 
tory and office workers switched to a 
six or seven hour workday. The re- 
mainder are to make the shift this year. 
And, according to Soviet sources, labor 
productivity gains in industry exceeded 
7TA%. 

@ Steel and oil—The country produced 
five million tons more steel than previous 
year and oil production was up 16.3 mil- 
lion tons. 

But there were disappointments as well 
as successes. 

® Farm—tThe Soviets blamed drought 
for lower gross harvests of grain, sugar, 
beets, flax fiber, and some other crops. 

@ Industrial items—Several major in- 
dustrial items fell short of plans. These 
include gas turbines, metallurgical equip- 
ment, trunkline electric locomotives, and 
some household appliances. 

The most glaring shortcoming occurred 
in a field which is the pet of highest Soviet 
officials. Production of tractor drawn 
ploughs, seeddrills, cultivators, and beet- 
picking combines all fell below 1958 
levels. 


London—British economists are look- 
ing forward to a good year in almost all 
business areas. 

Here’s the picture as seen by the usu- 
ally reliable National Institute of Eco- 
nomics and Social Research: 

@ Consumption—The Institute says 
that consumer spending in Britain, which 
rose by about 342% in 1959, should 
rise at about the same rate in 1960— 
in the absence of any new taxes. The rise 
in consumer demand, the Institute be- 
lieves, will be less heavily concentrated 
on durable goods than in 1959, when 
durables accounted for nearly half of 
the rise in spending. 


® Investment—The rise in fixed invest- 
ment is accelerating. Last year it was 
up nearly 5% above 1958—and this year 
it may score an increase of 8 or 9% over 
1959. 


®@ Exports—Britain’s export rise should 
continue, with perhaps a 10% increase 
for the full year. Sterling area countries 
hold out particularly bright prospects and 
Europe should buy more from the U.K. 
But the U.S. market is likely to fall off 
to some extent. 


®@ Prices—A rise in prices averaging 
1-2% is seen. The Institute notes that 
a general reduction in working hours 
from 44 to 42 a week would be equiva- 
lent to a 442% wage rise. 
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Foreign News 


In Brief 


London—An 
combine, the International Syn- 
thetic Rubber Co., will increase 
the annual capacity of its Hythe 


eight-company 


rubber plant this year from 
70,000 to 90,000 long tons. 

A company spokesman said 
the boost will result from in- 
creased work shifts and a general 
operations speed up. No capital 
expenditures are involved. 

The solid styrene and butadiene 
rubber production of the Hythe 
plant, near Southampton, cur- 


Americans Search for Key to Pakistan's ‘Export Scheme 


Karachi—An American trade group, currently touring this 
country, is trying to find a way for U.S. industry to cash in on 
Pakistan’s “Export Bonus Scheme,” introduced in January 
1959, and recently extended for another year. 

Under the scheme, Pakistani foreign traders are issued govern- 
ment vouchers when they export their products. The vouchers, 
in turn, may be exchanged for a license to import an amount of 
goods equivalent in value to those he exported. 

The result has been a boom for Pakistan’s foreign trade. Ex- 
ports have soared to $72 million, mainly jute and cotton yarn, 
while imports hit $17.4 million last year, with $10 million of 
this in industrial machinery, spare parts, and raw materials. 

In addition, the plan has helped to curb some of the inflation 
that was deteriorating this country’s economy before the take- 
over of Dictator-President General Mohammed Ayub Kahn. 
Importer-exporters anxious to obtain licenses have hiked their 
export activity by lowering prices. 


As a result, Japan, for example, has now reportedly ceased 
manufacturing such items as cotton yarn and gray cloth, which 
can now be obtained from Pakistan at “low bargain” prices. 

Despite the bonus plan, however, two-way flow of trade be- 
tween the U.S.A. and Pakistan has been negligible, and importers 
here have had to deal increasingly with Red China for such 
goods as dyestuffs, fasteners, and sulphur black. 

Pakistani business leaders pointed out to the U.S. trade delega- 
tion these major factors currently hindering trade to the US.: 

© High prices of American manufactured goods. ee 

© Unfamiliarity with American machinery. One Pakistani 
spokesman pointed out that most factories here are fitted with 
English and Japanese machinery. To switch now to American 
techniques while employing staffs with European training, “would 
amount to changing horses in midstream.” 

© U.S. trade barriers. American tariffs have particularly hit 
Pakistan’s primary export commodities, such as chrome and jute. 


rently supplies the bulk of 
British synthetic demands. ISR, 
which also exports to Australia, 
South Africa, and Europe, now 
is building a latex plant (annual 
capacity, 7,000 tons). 

Included among the members 
of the International Synthetic 
Rubber Co. are the British 
branches of Dunlop, Firestone, 
and Goodyear rubber companies. 


Moscow—Despite a lag in 
production of chemical equip- 
ment, Soviet chemical manufac- 
turers boosted output of synthetic 
resins and plastics last year 13% 
above 1958. 

A report by the Central Statis- 
tical Board of the USSR Council 
of Ministers, states that, “the plan 
for output of synthetic resins and 
plastics and for many types of 


artificial fibers has been ex- 
ceeded.” 
New Delhi—The Indian 


government is preparing to call 
for international “technical and 
other aid” to build a 100,000-ton 
lubricating oil plant and an alloy 
and tool steel works. 

Details of the steel plant call 
for an annual capacity of 27,500 
tons, of which 15,000 would be 
alloy steel, 2,500 tool steel, and 
10,000 stainless, Eventually, 
the government says it will ex- 
pand the over-all capacity to 
50,000 tons a year. 


Rotterdam—A Dutch manu- 
fatcurer here, Technische Handel- 
sonderneming Vanandel, has 
come up with a time recording 
device for automatic equipment. 

The new machine, connected 
via plug and flex to automatic 
electric equipment, notes the 
year, month, day, hours, minutes, 
and seconds when the equipment 
is in use. 


Tokyo—Sumitomo Metal In- 
dustries and Ywata Iron & Steel 
raised export prices on wire rods 
to $137 effective with January 
shipments—a hike of $7 per ton. 

The companies said the in- 
crease was based on two factors: 
firm demand in the U.S. for 
wire rods, now in short supply, 
and the high quality of the 
Japanese product. 


London—The British Govern- 
ment is taking a closer look at 
the report in which Columbia 
University’s Professor Melman 
slammed the Western European 
machine tool industry as inef- 
ficient compared with the USSR. 

A Parlimentary Committee, in- 
cluding machine tool manufac- 
turers and users, was appointed 
to “consider the Melman Report 
and report to the Machine Tool 
Advisory Council what action 
would be usefully taken by the 
U.K. machine tool industry on 
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Package Conveyor 
Adjusts Quickly 


Adjustable feature allows 
operator to change length 
of package conveyor from 
7 to 12 ft, and vary height 
from standard 8 in. to with- 
in range of 1 ft. All bag 
sizes are handled, because 
there are no obstructions or 
confining braces. 

Price: approx $700. De- 
livery: approx 7 days. 

Richardson Scale Co., 
Clifton, N. J. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Job Envelope 
Keeps Work Together 


Reinforced 23 x 16%-in. 
holder keeps art work or 
production data together un- 
til a job is completed. Filed 
upright in rack, job enve- 
lopes can be reused. Job 
tickets attach with paper 
fastener to brass eyelets on 
envelope. 

Price: $10.80 per dozen 
(envelopes) $14.95 (rack). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Job-N-Velope Co., 154 
Nassau St., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
(PW, 2/8/60) 


Nylon Hose 
Lighter Than Rubber 


Nylon pressure hose, % to 
2 in. ID, is one-fifth the 
weight of equivalent rubber 
hose, with less than half the 
wall thickness. Noncorrosive 
hose, designed for 1,250 and 
2,000 psi duty, serves as hy- 
draulic, lubrication, fuel, and 
hot paint lines. 

Price: 47¢ to $1.08 per ft 
at 100 to 249-ft. Delivery: 
approx Feb to March. 

Polymer Corp., Reading, 
Pa. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Printing Machine 
Letters Plastic Tubing 


Completely enclosed print- 
ing unit applies liquid ink 
letters or designs on plastic, 
rubber, or fiber tubes and 
rods up to 2-in. in dia. Ink 
rollers are adjusted by knob 
on work table. Printing head 
is driven by gear reduction 
motor. 

Price: $2,500 to $5,000. 
Delivery: 2-3 mo. 

Acromark Co., 321 Mor- 
rell St., Elizabeth, N. J. (PW, 
2/8/60) 
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Plumbing Tool 
Cold-Draws Tees 


Portable plumbing tool 
cold-draws a tee from 1% to 
4-in. copper tubing in less 
than 5 min. Tees formed 
from original tubing can 
withstand 1,000 psi in water 
distribution or drainage sys- 
tems. Device reduces need 
for tee fittings and cuts down 
number of soldered joints. 

Price: $74.50 to $219.50. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Erie Tool Works, 735 W. 
12th St., Erie, Pa. (PW, 2/8/ 
60) 


Current Tester 
Easy to Operate 


Device tests any current 
source by direct contact. It 
lights up when outlet, switch, 
or appliance is live; and in- 
dicates which side of outlet is 
live or grounded. Used on 
110 to 550 v ac or de system, 
unit requires only one hand 
to operate it. 

Price: $1. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Hahn Co., Dept. P.W., 
2311 Fox Hills Dr., Los An- 
geles 64, Calif. (PW, 2/8/ 
60) 


Toggle Clamp 
Has Swiveling Handle 


Plunger-type toggle clamp 
has swiveling handle permit- 
ting it to be fixed in 220 deg 
arc by locknut. Cadmium- 
plated base has 6 mounting 
holes for positioning on 
standard assembly plates. 
Rated holding pressure for 
device is 450 Ib. 

Price: $3.85 each in 1-49 
lot. Delivery: 30 days. 

Detroit Stamping Co., 340 
Midland Ave., Detroit 3, 
Mich. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Center Punch 
Has Striking Mechanism 


Pressure of tool point on 
work releases self-contained 
striking mechanism, eliminat- 
ing use of hammer. Strength 
of blow can be adjusted for 
metal, wood, plastic, or fiber 
materials. Replaceable point 
strikes uniform blow on same 
materials. 

Price: $4.95. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Industrial Products Sales 
Co., Dept G, 1182 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 1, N. Y. (PW, 
2/8/60) 
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Chain Lubricant 
Sprays On 


Push-button, 16-0z con- 
tainer sprays __ lubricant 
quicker on open chains of 
the conveyor, elevating, or 
transmission types. Lubricant 
works into friction surfaces 
to reduce wear and dissipate 
heat. Suitable for any cli- 
mate, spray-on lubricant 
penetrates rusted and cor- 
roded areas. 

Price: $18 for 12 cans. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Whitmore Mfg. Co., Box 
1640, Station C, Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Leak-Proof Pump 
Pumps 800 Gal Per Hr 


Leak-proof unit weighs 
less than 7 lb, pumps over 
800 gal per hr. Compo- 
nents form single, enclosed 
assembly, with pumped fluid 
acting as bearing lubricant 
and motor coolant. Corro- 
sion resistant pump works at 
150 psi and 220 F and can 
produce heads up to 12 ft. 

Price: $55. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Dynapump Div., Fostoria 
Corp., P.O. Box 35-3, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley, Pa. (PW, 
2/8/60) 


24 Hr Clock 


Easy to Read 


Dial-type 24 hr clock op- 
erates on 50 to 600 cycle 
110 v ac, and is designed for 
flush panel mounting on in- 
strument boards. Easy-to- 
read main figures are “%-in. 
high and _ painted white 
against black background; 
dial face has 5-in. dia. Clock 
has 2-year guarantee. 

Price: $88 to $120. De- 
livery: approx 4 wk. 

Haydon Instrument Co., 
165 W. Liberty St., Water- 
bury 20, Conn. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Terminal Boards 
Sections Break Off 


Terminal boards of lami- 
nated phenolic, nylon, or 
thermosetting glass cloth 
have five 2%-in. sections 
which break into desired 
lengths. Available in 13%- 
in. lengths and % to 3-in. 
widths, boards have double 
rows of 25 terminals each. 

Price: 78¢ to $5.05 each 
(boards); 96¢ to $6.74 (brass 
terminals). Delivery: imme- 
diate. 

Cambridge Thermionic 
Corp., 445 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (PW, 
2/8/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week's 


Product Perspective 


FEBRUARY 8-14 


@ Will atomic energy put oil out of business? Not a chance, says the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute. Oil demand will zoom despite competition from 
space age fuels, API says. Here are the key areas where experts see future 
demand building up: 


Transportation. API quotes Dr. Edward Teller (noted nuclear physicist) 
as telling a seminar that atomic power might be quite practical for such large 
machines as the stationary electric generator, but cars and planes will be 
gasoline-driven for centuries to come. 


Asphalt. This building material will turn up in more and more construc- 
tion in the form of shingles, siding, flooring and insulation. API claims it will 
also appear in quantity in upholstery. 


Petrochemicals. These chemicals are the raw materials for plastics, fabrics, 
and synthetic rubber. As use of these end products goes up, petrochemicals 
will tag along. 


Synthetic foods. Creation of synthetic protein from oil is a distinct possi- 
bility, and the manufacture of fats, sugars and other carbohydrates is already 
feasible. The Germans made butter from oil in World War II. 


Here’s a new group of materials that is helping boost the amount of 
petroleum going into the plastics field: 


®@ Polypropylene. New fiber has been developed specifically for the weav- 
ing and outdoor furniture industries. DLP 55 is colorfast, strong, has “con- 
trolled resilience” (gives soft seating properties, yet resumes its original 
shape after load is released), resists chemicals, and is dimensionally stable. 
Its developer, Dawbarn Brothers, Inc., claims the fiber is cheaper than any 
synthetic used by the industry. 


© Polyethylene resin. Three new polyethylene resins are designed to fit a 
growing number of prospective uses in rubber, coatings, polishes, textile 
finishes, and molding and extrusion compounds. 


The new resins, designated Epolene LVE (low viscosity, emulsible), HDE 
(high density, emulsification) and HD (high density) are designed to round 
out Eastman Chemical Products’ line of existing Epolene compounds. The 
family of resins now offers polyethylene users a range of molecular weights 
from 1,500 to 7,000 at densities from 0.902 to 0.956. 


®@ Polystyrene. Dow Chemical Co. has put more “toughness” into its 
polystyrene film. Trade-named Styron 690, its average heat distortion point 
20% higher than the regular general purpose product, Dow says. In addi- 
tion, Dow claims the new formulation is easier to fabricate by both mold 
and extrusion techniques. Price is pegged at 2112¢ a Ib for crystal in truck- 
load quantities. 


@FEP film. Pinhole-free uniform FEP film (fluorinated ethylene propylene) 
is now commercially available from DuPont. Base price is $15 per Ib (2-40 
mil). Thickness of the new film runs from 2 mil to 40 mils. 


The designation FEP has been adopted to distinguish it from conventional 
Teflon, tetrafluoroethylene (TFE). The FEP is much easier to process than 
conventional TFE resin, has higher impact strength, and excellent electrical 
insulating properties. Largest immediate market is expected in the electrical 
and electronic fields. 


@ Polybutylene. A new form of plastic, polybutylene is moving closer to 
the commercial market. Petro-Tex Chemical and Montecatini are both in 
the pilot plant stage and a number of U.S. companies have expressed interest 
in the new product. It appears to be a standout material for such heavy-duty 
applications as plastic pipe and packaging films—where long life and excep- 
tional stress and strain resistance are needed. Reports indicate that it has 
almost twice the impact resistance and tear strength of polyethylene. 


@ The Russians claim they have developed a plastic transistor “as good” as 
the conventional metal product. The USSR government news agency, Tass, 
reports that Soviet scientist Nikolai Semenov developed the device from 
irradiated polyacrylonitrile. Tass claims it is as electrically conductive as 
germanium and silicon, and more stable and easier to process. 
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Duct Sealer 
Rolls Tight Seams 


Tool rolls smooth, tight 
seams in 18 to 28-gage duct 
metals at 18 to 30-ft per min. 
Portable, 15 lb, machine per- 
mits on-the-job assembly of 
heating or air conditioning 
ducts from flat material. 
Built for heavy duty use, it 
is faster method than ham- 
mering. 

Price: 
immediate. 

Millers Falls Co., 57 
Wells St., Greenfield, Mass. 
(PW, 2/8/60) 


$225. Delivery: 


Ratchet Wrench 
For Tight Spots 


Wrench needs only 30-deg 
handle movement to give new 
grip on % to %-in. hex nuts, 
permitting work in close 
quarters. | Cadmium-plated 
tool fastens machine nuts, 
tube, hose, and pipe fittings. 
All parts are replaceable. 

Price: $3.50 to $5.30. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 
6300 W. Howard St., Chica- 
go 48, Ill. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Door Hinge 


Eliminates Mortising 


Hinge screws into place 
ready for door to be hung 
without mortising. Four sizes 
for cupboard to heavy en- 
trance doors are made of 14- 
gage steel in 5 knuckle loose- 
pin construction. Reversible, 
they have 180 deg. swing. 

Price: 55¢ to $1.04. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Edwerd Leeds & Co., 
413 Eagle Ave., Lakeview, 
N. Y. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Parts Detector 
Senses Unejected Part 


Properly ejected parts 
strike feeler assembly, break- 
ing magnetic contact and 
sending impulse to control 
unit. If detector doesn’t re- 
ceive impulse, circuits stop 
machine. Unejected part can- 
not cause die-damaging over- 
load. Unit is used on presses 
with speeds up to 150 spm. 

Price: $271.75. Delivery: 
3 wk. 

Wintriss, Inc., 20 Vandam 
St, N. Y. 13, N. Y. (PW, 
2/8/60) 


Profitable Reading for P.A.s 


New Books 


Engineering and Technical Conventions, 
1960 Edition—Prepared by Deutsch & Shea, 
Inc. Published by Industrial Relations News, 230 
W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. Price: $4.00. 
Which conventions and technical meet- 
ings should representatives from your 
company attend? Which meetings are 
being held within easy reach of your 
plant? How can you plan attendance 
sufficiently far in advance to avoid dis- 
rupting company activity? This compre- 
hensive book provides answers to these 
and many other questions about meet- 
ings scheduled for the forthcoming year, 
plus advance listings through 1964. 
ETC lists the national, regional and 
state meetings plus conventions of more 
than 100 engineering and scientific or- 
ganizations. With dates, locations, and 
sponsoring organization. This treatise in- 
cludes three cross-reference indexes by 


organization, field of engineering, and|? 


geographic location. 

Subscribers will receive a fall supple- 
ment on meetings held in latter part of 
1960 for which information is not yet 
firm. 


From the 
Manufacturers 


Electrical Switches 


Electrical switches and relays described 
include miniature, subminiature, ap- 
pliance, open blade, general purpose, 
and machine tool. Brochure tells what 
catalog to request for more specific infor- 
mation on a particular switch or relay 
(4 pages). Acro Div., Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., Box 449, Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 


Terminal Blocks 

Especially prepared for design engi- 
neering, purchasing and production per- 
sonnel, features information on sectional 
terminal blocks. Data given includes engi- 
neering specifications, illustrations of 
modular construction, etc. Also covers 
company’s line of one-piece terminal 
blocks, solderless connectors for wire 
splicing and terminating, and squeeze-type 
connectors for nonmetallic sheathed cable. 
Catalog No. 76 (12 pages). Buchanan 
Electrical Products Corp., Hillside, N. J. 


Corrosion Control 


Describes company’s system of specially 
formulated primers and colorful top coat- 
ings for rust and corrosion control. In- 
formation given includes 110 chips show- 
ing colors available, surface preparation, 
application techniques, how to estimate 
amounts needed, mixing, thinning, and 
drying information. Rust-Oleum Form 
No. 259 (38 pages). Rust-Oleum Corp., 
2799 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. 


Circuit Breakers 


Discusses General Electric’s line of 
low-voltage-power circuit breakers. Gives 
specifications, operating features, dia- 
grams, etc. Covers both manual and elec- 
trical stored-energy closing mechanisms 
in ratings through 600 v, 4,000 amp. 
GEA-S5915E (20 pages). General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Steel Joists 


Gives information on company’s open- 
web steel joists, steel roof deck and cecor 
centering (used as permanent form mate- 
rial for concrete slabs over steel joists). 
Tables included give available dimensions, 
allowable loading, complete specifica- 
tions, recommended handling and erecting 
procedures. Booklet No. 3001-P (28 
pages). Ceco Steel Products Corp., 5601 
W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Ill. 


Variable-Speed Sheave 


Describes company’s stationary-con- 
trol, variable-speed sheave for standard 
V-belts. Information given covers its non- 
freezing construction, installation, sizes, 
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and drive selection. Bulletin No. 6102 (8 
pages). T. B. Wood's Sons Co., Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 


Bus Duct 

Discusses company’s high-frequency 
bus duct. Covers installation, application, 
design, ratings, specifications, and fittings 
available for custom-designing. Voltage 
drop is said to be less than 1 v per 100 ft. 
B-7326-380 (11 pages). Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., P. O. Box 2099, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


High-Alloy Castings 

Covers static castings, centrifugal cast- 
ings, and shell-molded castings. Technical 
data includes physical properties table for 
corrosion-resistant, heat-resistant, and 
abrasion-resistant alloys, plus standard 
designation and stress temperature curves 
for selected high alloys. Bulletin No. G- 
159 (20 pages). Duraloy Co., Scottsdale, 
da. 


Electric Power Drives 


Describes company’s electric power 
drives, includes over 8,000 ratings. Data 
given includes prices, dimensions, modi- 
fications for squirrel cage motors, gear- 
motors, speed reducers, and variable 
speed drives. Ratings are from “%4 hp to 
200 hp. Variable speed drives range 
from 0.2 rpm to 4,660 rpm. Catalog No. 
258 (68 pages). Sterling Electric Motors, 
5401 Telegraph Road, Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. 


Hydraulic Shears 


Discusses Verson line of hydraulic 
shears, with capacity range from 8 ft of 
¥% in. mild steel to 12 ft of 1% in. mild 
steel. Gives illustrations, specifications, 
design features, and construction infor- 
mation. Catalog VHS-59 (8 pages). Ver- 
son Allsteel Press Co., 9300 S. Kenwood 
Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 


Press Brakes 


Gives information on company’s Series 
N press brakes (90 through 1,500 tons). 
Includes data on special work area pro- 
visions plus tables for computing bend- 
ing, punching, die space and filler block 
dimensions. Bulletin 89E (28 pages). 
Niagara Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo 
11, N.Y. 


Compression, Extension Springs 


Lists over 750 different springs avail- 
able for immediate shipment. Covers both 
compression and extension springs in 
stainless steel and music wire. Gives en- 
gineering data, prices, etc. Catalog No. 
100 (20 pages). Lee Spring Co., 30 
Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Metal Etching Control 


Describes metal etching material used 
to control removal of superfluous metal 
from in-process pieces through etching or 
chemical milling. Covers general proce- 
dure and early applications. Material is 
nonconducting and adheres readily to va- 
rious metals. Pamphlet No. P-36 (16 
pages). Graphic Reproduction Sales Div., 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Punching, Notching Units 


Gives information on company’s seven 
standard punching units for holes up to 
3.500 in. dia and up to % in. thick mild 
steel. Also includes data on corner notch- 
ing units for up to 5 in. x 5 in. notches; 
and on edge notching units for notching 
in up to ¥% in. thick mild steel. Catalog 
B (15 pages). Punch Products Corp., 
3800 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Motor Controls 


Contains information on magnetic and 
manual starters, pushbuttons, master 
switches, drum switches, float switches 
and other electric motor controls. Data 
given includes hp, motor speed, heater 
size and ampere ratings, style numbers, 
and prices. Catalog 5900 (70 pages). 
Furnas Electric Co., 1134 McKee St., 
Batavia, Ill. 
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Wattmeter 
Accurate To 0.01% 


Electronic wattmeter pro- 
vides varied power measure- 
ments and resolution to 
much lower power factors 
than conventional dyna- 
mometers. Output is low im- 
pedance direct current used 
to actuate meters and record- 
ers. Ranges are 250/500, 
1,000 watts, accurate to 
0.01% of rated input. 

Price: $1,500 to $1,600. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Daystrom, Inc., 614 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark 12, 
N. J. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Epoxy Lubricant 
Sprays on Bearings 


Epoxy lubricant with mo- 
lybdenum disulfide pigment 
provides permanent lubrica- 
tion on all types of rotating 
and sliding bearing surfaces. 
Dry film applied by conven- 
tional methods requires little 
surface preparation, just de- 
greasing. 

Price: $6.50 pint. De- 
livery: small quantities in 10 
days. 

Poly Chem Inc., 541 S. 
Webster, Indianapolis 19, 
Ind. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Coolant Pump 
Increases Tool Life 


Noncorrosive, adjustable 
pump mounted directly to 
2% gal tank with 12 ft of 
plastic improves finish and in- 
creases tool life. Fan-cooled 
motor delivers 190 gal per hr 
at 4-ft head. Low profile of 
pump eases handling. 

Price: under $20. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Dunham Tool Co., Inc., 
Rt 37, New Fairfield, Conn. 
(PW, 2/8/60) 


Cable Connector 
Won't Overheat 


Welding cable connector 
has wedging action for 
efficient electrical contact, 
preventing overheating. Nor- 
mal wear increases contact 
area, extending connector 
life. Two sizes for use with 
1/0 to 4/0 cables have 
molded neoprene covers to 
prevent short circuits and 
outside arcing. 

Price: $3.80 to $5.25 each. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Ampco Metal, Inc., 1745 
S. 38th St., Milwaukee 46, 
Wis. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Me 


Air Sanitizer 
Controls Malodor 


Antiseptic spray combines 
with odor molecules created 
by materials used in manu- 
facturing process to form 
odorless compounds. Avail- 
able in concentrate form as 
well as aerosol spray, prep- 
aration is also used to wash 
down floors and walls. 

Price: $2.25 per 16-oz can. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Turgasept Co., 505 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. (PW, 
2/8/60) 


Power Contactor 
Is Hermetically Sealed 


Power contactor is de- 
signed for relays, flashers, 
and other installations where 
repeated contact is needed. 
Device is rated to 20 amp in 
variety of voltages. Contacts 
are between tungsten and 
mercury, hermetically sealed 
in gas. 

Price: $20. Delivery: 4-6 
wk. 

Energy Kontrols,  Inc., 
Geneva, Ill. (PW, 2/8/60) 


Distance Meter 
Direct Readings 


Distance meter operates 
with noncontacting probes 
to measure distances from 
50 microinches to %-in., 
accurate to + 2% of full- 
scale deflection. Meter affords 
rapid and direct. means of 
measuring distance in pre- 
cision grinding processes. 

Price: $600. Delivery: 2 
wk. 

Wayne Kerr Corp., 1633 
Race St., Phila. 3, Pa. (PW, 
2/8/60) 
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Stainless Steel Grades 


Stainless steels are alloys of iron, 
nickel, chromium, and other materials 
which resist corrosion and oxidation at 
elevated temperatures. The American 
Iron and Steel Institute lists 30 different 
types, but they are generally divided into 
three groups based on their microstruc- 
ture: 


@ Austenitic—Nonmagnetic, chromi- 
um-nickel alloy, hardened by cold work- 
ing which is used for parts subjected to 
severe stress at elevated temperatures. 
Steels in this group are the most widely 
used and have the highest resistance to 
corrosion in the stainless steel family. 


as 


@ Ferritic— Magnetic, low-carbon, 
chromium-iron alloy hardened consider- 
ably by cold working which is unaffected 
by normal atmosphere corrosion and re- 
sists nitric acid and ammonia. Common 
applications include automotive trim- 
ming and chemical equipment. Alloy 
contains up to 27% chromium. 


@ Martensitic—High hardness and 
stain resisting properties of this group 
have led to its use in cutlery, surgical 
instruments, ball valves, and seats. Hard- 
est of all iron-carbon structures, these 
are the only stainless steels hardened by 
heat. (PW, 2/8/60) 
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an output of 300 amp. 


Silicon-controlled rectifiers, which can regulate very large cur- 
rents with only a small control current, are the key to the small 


size of the unit. 


IRA will market the new welding power package in a variety 
of models to cover both spot and line welding; the spot welder 


Portable Welding Power Package Can 
Do Most Any Resistance Welding Job 


Chicago—International Research Associates announced a new 
portable welding power package that can handle all normal factory 
resistance welding jobs, yet weighs only 60 Ib. 

The new unit is adaptable to either line or spot welding, and 
is claimed to maintain a constant welding temperature for any 
welding load. It operates on either 115 or 220 v, 60 cycles with 


will be even more compact because it operates for very short ian ii = 
periods of time. IRA is quoting a delivery time of four to six NEW FORMULA antifreeze, soon to be marketed by Olin Mathieson Co., 


weeks. 

The power package uses a 
phase shifter developed by M. R. 
Shelar, IRA president. Used as 
a means of controlling feed-back, 
the phase shifter provides con- 
stant current operating character- 
istics for a load applied through 
the welding electrodes, thus giv- 
ing constant welding temperature. 

A pair of silicon-controlled 
rectifiers is used to regulate line 
voltage flowing through the pri- 
mary of a stepdown transformer. 
The stepdown transformer sec- 
ondary is connected directly to 
the welding electrodes. Control 
voltage for the silicon-controlled 
rectifiers is modulated by the 
phase shifter which regulates the 
voltage according to fluctuations 
in the welding load. Coupling be- 
tween the phase shifter and the 
step-down transformer is accom- 
plished by a small current trans- 
former. 


| Product Briefs 


Electronic light-sensing device 
detects and controls level of 
opaque and solid materials stored 
in bins and hoppers. When sand, 
coal, or stone materials fall be- 
low bottom sensing device, light 
source energizes relay to refill 
hopper. Euclid Electric & Mfg. 
Co., Madison, Ohio. 


Concave glass modules, 12-in. 
square and 4-in. thick, are used 
in curtain walls to create archi- 
tectural light and shadow. Hol- 
low pieces available in 4 patterns 
with or without color are unaf- 
fected by acids or abrasion. Mod- 
ules permit diffused daylight to 
enter structure, but insulate sound 
and heat loss. Pittsburgh Corn- 
ing Corp., 1 Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Pressuretape made of poly- 
ethylene film adheres to almost 
any film, wood, or metal for seal- 
ing, patching, or seaming opera- 
tions. Transparent or black, 
tape is available on 2-in. x 100-ft 
rolls mounted in tear-off con- 
tainer. Visking Co., Div. of Union 
Carbide Corp. 


Pressure regulator for 2 to 17 
psia duty weighs only 712 oz and 
can withstand up to 1,000 F with- 
out damage. Used in military and 
industrial reference pressure ap- 
plications, it can be adapted to 
100 psia without changing basic 
unit. Gladden Products Corp., 
635 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale 
4, Calif. 


Liquid chillers for air condi- 
tioning and process cooling sys- 
tems handle brines, glycol, sol- 
vents, gasoline, and water. 
Shipped as completely assembled 
units, the 742 through 125 hp 
compressors can be adapted for 
all types of air handling equip- 
ment. Curtis Mfg. Co., 1905 
Kienlen Ave., St. Louis 33, Mo. 
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won't corrode aluminum. It makes new auto engines more feasible. 


Antifreeze Won’‘t Corrode 
Aluminum, Maker Claims 


New York—Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. announced it has 
developed an antifreeze that will 
not corrode aluminum. 

F. W. Fitchen, national brands 
manager of the company’s Auto- 
motive Products Dept. said the 
new fluid was developed in anti- 
cipation of wider use of alumi- 
num in auto engines. 

The antifreeze doesn’t evapo- 
rate and is suitable for any type 
engine that uses a liquid coolant, 
the company said. It will be 
packaged in quart and gallon 
cans. 


Where do you go for fast* 


electronic parts delivery? 


To the telephone! And call your 
local RAYTHEON distributor. 


*and at factory prices 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTOR PRODUCTS DIVISION * WESTWOOD, MASS. 


RECEIVING AND INDUSTRIAL TUBES + SEMICONDUCTOR PRODUCTS 
MECHANICAL COMPONENTS + RAYTHEON/MACHLETT POWER TUBES 
VOLTAGE REGULATORS . CAPTIVE HARDWARE 
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RAYTHEON 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Alabama 
Birmingham 

Forbes Distributing Company 
Mobile 

Forbes Electronic Distributors, Inc. 


Arizona 
Phoenix 
Radio Specialties & Appl. Corp. 
AL 8-6121 
Tucson 
Standard Radio Parts, Inc. 
MA 3-4326 


California 

Burbank 
Valley Electronic Supply Co. 
Victoria 9-4641 
R. V. Weatherford Co. 
Victoria 9-2471 

Hollywood 
Hollywood Radio Supply, Inc. 
HO 4-8321 

Inglewood 
Newark Electric Company 
ORchard 7-1127 

Los Angeles 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
ANgelus 3-7282 
Kierulff Electronics, Inc. 
Richmond 8-2444 

Oakland 
Brill Electronics 
TE 2-6100 
Elmar Electronics 
Higate 4-7011 

San Diego 
Radio Parts Company 

Santa Monica 
Santa Monica Radio Parts Corp. 
EXbrook 3-8231 


Colorado 

Denver 
Ward Terry Company 
AMherst 6-3181 


District of Columbia 
Electronic Industrial Sales, Inc. 
HUdson 3-5200 
Kenyon Electronic Supply Co. 
DEcatur 5800 


Florida 

Miami 
East Coast Radio & Television Co. 
FRanklin 1-4636 

Tampa 
Thurow Distributors 
TAmpa 2-1885 

West Palm Beach 
Goddard Distributors, Inc. 
TEmple 3-5701 


Ilinois 

Chicago 
Allied Radio Corporation 
HAymarket 1- 
Newark Electric Company 
STate 2-2944 


Maryland 

Baltimore 
Wholesale Radio Parts Co., Inc. 
MUlberry 5-2134 


Massachusetts 

Boston 
Cramer Electronics, Inc. 
COpley 7-4700 
DeMambro Radio Supply Co., Inc. 
AL 4-9000 
Lafayette Radio Corp. of Mass. 
HUbbard 2-7850 

Cambridge 
Electrical Supply Corporation 
UNiversity 4-6300 


Michigan 

Ann Arbor 
Wedemeyer Electronic Supply Co. 
NOrmandy 2-4457 

Detroit 
Ferguson Electronic Supply Co. 
WOodward 1-2262 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
FEderal 8-7597 

Mississippi 

Jackson 
Ellington Radio, Inc. 
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This Scale Operates by Air, Can Weigh As 


Much as 200,000 Lb, And It's Portable 


Detroit—An _ air-operated, portable 
scale with a 200,000 Ib weighing capacity 
is now available to truck operators at 
about one-fifth the cost of similar plat- 
form scales. 

A development of the Weber Air- 
Weigh Co. of Detroit, the unit: 


® May be used portable or stationary, 
depending on individual requirements. 


® Can be permanently installed in trail- 
ers and trucks to equip each unit with its 
own weighing mechanism. 


SERVING KEY 
MARKETS INCLUDE 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
Burstein-Applebee Company 
BAItimore 1-1155 
New Mexico 
Alamogordo 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
HEmlock 7-0307 
Albuquerque 
Radio Specialties Company, Inc. 
AM 8-3901 
New York 
Mineola, Long Island 
Arrow Electronics, Inc. 
Ploneer 6-8686 
New York City 
H. L. Dalis, Inc. 
EMpire 1-1100 
Milo Electronics Corporation 
BEekman 3-2980 
Ohio 
Cincinnati 
United Radio Inc. 
CHerry 1-6530 
Cleveland 
Main Line Cleveland, Inc. 
EXpress 1-1800 
Pioneer Electronic Supply Co. 
SUperior 1-9411 
Columbus 
Buckeye Electronic Distributors, Inc. 
CA 8-3265 
Dayton 
Srepco, Inc. 
BAidwin 4-3871 
Oklahoma 
Radio Suppl 
CHerry 2-7174 


Oregon 
Portland 
Lou Johnson Company 
CApito!l 2-9551 
Pennsylvania 
Braddock 
Marks Parts Company 
ELectric 1-1314 
Philadelphia 
Almo Radio Company 
WAinut 2-5918 
Radio Electric Service Co. 
WAlnut 5-5840 
Reading 
The George D. Barbey Co., Inc. 
FR 6-7451 
Tennessee 
Knoxville 
Bondurant Brothers Company 
Texas 
Dallas 
Graybar Electric Company 
Riverside 2-6451 
Houston 
Harrison Equipment Compan 
CApitol 4-9131 — 
Utah 
= Lake City 
tandard Supply Compan 
EL 5-2971 od ime 
Virginia 
Norfolk 
Priest Electronics 
MA 7-4534 
Richmond 
Meridian Electronics, 
Richmond 5-2834 


Wisconsin 
Appleton 
Electronic Expeditors, 
REgent 3-1755 
Green Bay 
Electronic Expeditors, 
HEmlock 2-4165 
Menasha 
Twin City Electronics 
PArkway 2-5735 
Milwaukee 
EX-EL Distributors, Inc. 
Mitchell 5-7900 
Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
FLagstone 2-2070 
Milwaukee Electronic Expeditors, Inc. 
WOodruff 4-8820 
Oshkosh 
Electronic Expeditors of Oshkosh, Inc. 
BEverly 5-8930 


ne. 


nc. 
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@Can operate on a truck’s air supply 
and return it with no loss of pressure. 


@Features a ‘“dimension-sensitive” 
valve that accurately compensates for any 
point of contact away from the center of 
gravity. 


@Comes calibrated by the National 
Bureau of Standards, proven accurate 
within 0.1%. 


In operation, a small load cell is placed 
at each of four corners of the unit. A 
height adjusting screw in each cell raises 
the trailer so that the contact point is sup- 
ported on a column of air in the load cell. 

Linear pneumatic pressure is auto- 
matically controlled in each load cell so 
that a pneumatic signal is directly propor- 
tionate to the load. 

Cost of equipping a trailer with a three- 


point weighing unit is about $500, and it 
adds 350 lb of weight. Several Detroit 
fleet operators, however, have stated that 
reduced overload fines and downtime 
costs often have more than compensated 


for the unit’s cost and payload loss for 
their trucks. 

The air operated, portable scale is now 
in production by the Link Engineering 
Co. of Detroit. 


how ONE fitting 


spreads 


holds 
together 


WAGNER 
ROLLED SPACER 


on every 
¢ tire pump * 


Saves 


PROBLEM: 

how to make a pivot pin 
for a channel, foot pedal 
lever . . . using just one 
fitting to support the chan- 
nel and hold it together. 


SOLUTION: 

a Wagner butted joint 
spacer with pronged tips 
is fitted into die punched 
opening (shown in panel 
at right) then flared flat 


against outside of chan- / . 
nel as shown. Remaining J \ 


edge surface of spacer =z 
butts against inside of 
channel for support. 


% just one example of how 
spacers cut costs 


for every 


spacers application 


Rolled butted joint spacers save you 
money on so many applications .. . 
often doing the work of two costlier 
machined fittings. Available in: Lengths 
from 7/32” to 7”; I.D. .100 to 2-1/16”; 
O.D. .140 to 2144”; Wall thickness .020 to 
.187”. We also stock and make a wide 
variety of brass, bronze, aluminum and 
steel spacers in “V’ joint, Diagonal or 
open seam joints. Complete plant and 
engineering facilities to speed deliveries 
— produce at low cost. 


E.R. WAGNER 
Manufacturing Co. 
4609 No. 32nd Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Wagner 


ALL ON 
ONE 


Purchasing Week 


@ Manufacturers 


® Belleville Type Washers 
® Sems Washers 


Riveting Washers 
® ASA Lock Washers 


® Spring Tension & Wave 
Bend Washers 


@ Army-Navy Standard 
Washers 


®@ Machine Screw Washers 
® Axle & Carriage Washers 
© Structural Washers 


You simplify 
procurement and 
assure satisfaction 
when you 
standardize on 


MILWAUKEE 
WROT WASHERS 


To get everything you need in 
washers — on one order — it pays 
to specify “Milwaukee Wrot” on 
every washer requisition you write. 


One word tells the reason why. 
Specialization. 

Milwaukee is the one prime source 
that has devoted more than 70 
years to the volume production of 
quality washers. Special 
machinery — special production 
techniques — special facilities 

— special quality controls combine 
to make Milwaukee Wrot Washers 
the unmatched standard of 
superiority, the world over. 


Whether your need is for 
“standards” or “specials,” the 
complete Milwaukee line offers 
unrestricted selection. Factory 
stocks covering thousands of types 
and sizes, plus over 100, 
production-ready dies, make it 
unnecessary for you to tie up. 
capital in' long-range inventories. 


TYPES AVAILABLE 


© Countersunk Finishing 


Standard Size Washers Washers 
®@ SAE Standard Flat e Fiat & Bevel Square 
Washers Washers 


@ Drawn Center Washers 
© Bedspring & Mattress 


© Narrow & Wide Rim Washers 
Machinery Bushings ® Slotted & Split Rim 
© Light Steel & Washers 


© Expansion Plugs 
© Cupped Washers 
® Dished Washers 
® D-Hole Washers 
*@ D-Outside Washers 


® Discs, Blanks & Specia! 
Designs to Virtually Any 
Specification 


All Available in a broad range of 
ferrous, non-ferrous, stainless steel, 
plastic and fibrous materials 
Standardizing on Milwaukee 
Wrought Washers Means 
Standardizing on Quality 


WROUGHT WASHER MFG. CO. 


2111 S. Bay Street * Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 
The World's Largest Producer of Washers 


60-9720 
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Both Hit at Purchase 


(Continued from page 1) 
would be eliminated. As an ex- 
ample, the Pentagon would buy 
only one type of toothpaste in- 
stead of say nine different types. 

® Scaling down as rapidly as 
possible inventories and stock- 
piles, and declaring unneeded 
stocks as excess for sale or re- 
distribution to other government 
agencies. Additionaily, supply 
depots would be eliminated where 


Eisenhower's Pressure, 
of Defense Nonessentials 


mittee, put the figure even higher. 
He estimated that only 50% of 
defense expenditures actually 
went for what was intended. He 
dismissed the other 50% as being 
inspired by “pump-priming” of 
the economy and to satisfy special 
interest groups. 

Douglas and other members of 
the committee hit hard on the 
growing Pentagon practice of re- 
sorting to negotiated instead of 


possible and greater use made 


Pentagon Tightens Its Procurement Practices 


New Series of Probes, 


competitive bidding. But Perkins 
McGuire, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for supply and logistics, 
refused to concede that more sav- 
ings could be accomplished by 
greater use of bidding. 

Other Pentagon procurement 
Officials testified that though there 
was little advertising for bids on 
prime contracts, there is competi- 
tive bidding on price and design 
for approximately 90% of the 
subcontracts let. 

Douglas also contended that in 
selling off billions of dollars of 
surplus stocks every year, the 


military and GSA were receiving 
only 2% of the value at which 
the items were bought. 

McGuire and GSA officials 
said that steps were being taken 
to improve the disposal program, 
including wider distribution of 
such items to other government 
agencies. 

McGuire sketched briefly some 
of the other programs the Penta- 
gon is pursuing to effect savings. 
These included the “mobilization 
reserve” program; standardiza- 
tion of federal cataloging for all 
agencies, military and civilian; in- 
ternational standardizing of items 
with NATO military allies; re- 
writing of specifications to con- 


form to those of private industry; 


and the extension of the single 
manager systems of weapons pro- 
curement to areas outside the 
continental United States. 

The Pentagon also is engaged 
in the huge task of inventorying 
every item now being purchased 
by the military services to deter- 
mine what is on hand and what is 
needed in carrying out its func- 
tions. Some 3.5 million different 
items are being catalogued. 

The purpose is to cut down on 
the items bought and to shift the 
buying of non-military items to 
GSA. This already is being done 
to some extent. But Pentagon of- 
ficials say they are planning much 
more intensive efforts along these 
lines now. 


of centralized warehousing. 


@A review of technical pur- 
chasing functions to increase effi- 
ciencies in such areas as: trans- 
portation; cataloging; order and 
shipping times; packaging; and 
greater application of financial 
management techniques and con- 
trols to supply programs. 

The issue of Pentagon pro- 
curement has been a continuing 
one ever since military spending 
was stepped up greatly following 
the Korean war in 1950. For the 
past several years defense-related 
purchases have been averaging 
about $30 billion annually. 

Numerous congressional inves- 
tigations have been made in the 
past into the subject. Until now, 
these have produced little in the 
way of changes, the Pentagon 
continuing to go its own way. 
First of New Series 

The first of a new series of 
probes was started late last 
month. Conducted by the Joint 
Economic Committee, the law- 
makers focused on “the impact of 
the government’s supply and serv- 
ice programs upon the national 
economy.” 

Chairman Paul H. Douglas 
(D., Ill.) declared that Pentagon 
chiefs should “sweat out the in- 
efficiencies and divert the savings 
to combat strength.” 

Military officials have insti- 
tuted a number of programs to 
this end to try to head off such 
congressional criticisms as those 
leveled by Douglas. The feeling 
is that if the Pentagon doesn’t act, 
Congress might. 

But more than anything, the 
Pentagon is moving because of 
the straitjacket President Eisen- 
hower has clamped on military 
spending. In the last three 
budgets he has held total military 
spending to $41 billion. And 
there is no indication he will do 
otherwise in the last budget he 
submits to Congress next year 
before retiring. 

At the same time that the 
spending lid has been on, the cost 
of weapons has been going up. 
The result is that in actual num- 
bers of weapons the Pentagon is 
getting less “bang for a buck.” 

To try to step up the procure- 
ment of weapons, the military 
agencies are now eyeing non- 
weapon procurement as a poten- 
tial area of savings, as well as 
tightening up on general pur- 
chasing procedures. 

Douglas told defense officials 
during his committee hearings 
that securing greater procure- 
ment efficiencies is “the biggest 
task facing government.” He con- 
tended there are “billions” of dol- 
lars that can be saved in this 
area, 

Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D., 
Miss.), a witness before the com- 
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DRILLING TIPS 
YOU CAN USE 


WEB THINNING 
IS IMPORTANT 


The failure to thin the web is a 
common error in drill repointing. 
Most drills are made with webs 
that increase in thickness to- 
wards the shank. As the web 
increases, the length of the 
chisel edge will also in- 
crease if not thinned. Always 
thin the web to its original 
thickness, using a machine 


GRINDING 
WHEEL 


whenever possible. 


NEED A CHIP BREAKER? 


and danger of long stringy chips 
—a common problem in deep 
hole drilling. It is Chicago- 
Latrobe's “LO-TORK” Chip 
Breaker Drill. “LO-TORK" Drills 
have a radically new flute con- 
tour that breaks chips, permits 
faster feeds, improves lubrica- 
tion, and lengthens tool life. 


GOT A DRILLING PROBLEM? 


Arrange a consultation with a 
Chicago-Latrobe Sales or Ser- 
vice Engineer. His experience in 
hundreds of plants can lead toa 
quick solution of your problem. 


, 
CS Cay = 
SK HR bez ( 
6M0 
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There isa solution to the nuisance 


Purchasing Week 


CHICAGO: 
LATROBE 


Write Chicago-Latrobe or call your distributor for 
CATALOG No. 59. Sixty-eight pages of illustrated 


listings and information — including prices. 


Ontario Street 


CHICAGO-LATROBE 


427 West 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


February 8, 1960 
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| P/W REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 


Axelson 18-inch lathe, circa 1958. $13,750. 
Kearney & Trecker No. 2H milling machine. $4,250. 


DECEMBER 10 


Auction held at Connecticut Telephone & Electric Corp. of Meriden, 


Conn. 


1412/16 x 6 ft South Bend lathe. $900. 

9 x 18 in. Hardinge second-operation lathe. $1,000. 

(2) Cincinnati 3£0-8 plain automatic millers. $1,400 and $1,500. 
Ya-hp Bridgeport vertical turret miller. $700. 

#£41 Bodine multi-universal tapping machine. $4,600. 

#4 Johnson open-back inclinable press. $1,000. 

(2) Zeh & Hanneman open-back inclinable presses. $850 each. 
#16 Pexto open-back inclinable press. $950. 

Waterburt Farrel open-back inclinable press. $500. 

Littell stock straightener, 8Y2-in. roll width. $675. 

#1V2 Reed Prentice die casting machine. $12,500. 

(58) Buffalo upright floor-type drillpresses. $35 to $90. 
Walker-Turner sliding head radial drill. $375. 

(4) Delta bench-type drillpresses. $65 average. 

6 x 16 x GA Pexto power squaring shear. $600. 


Carlton radial drillpress, 3 ft arm, 9-in. column. $3,500. 
Cincinnati No. 2 centerless grinder. $5,000. 

Chicago 8L-12 power brake. $3,000. 

Delta 17-in. drilipress. $225. 
Sunnen hone. $375. 
DeVilbiss self-contained 10-hp air compressor. $750. 
Warner & Swasey No. 3 turret lathe, circa 1952. $5,500. 
DoAll Model ML Bandsaw. $1,175. 
Bridgeport 1-hp mill, power feed to table and spindle. $1,500. 
Brown & Sharpe converted 3-D milling machine. $4,750. 

J & L comparator, pedestal-type, 16 in. $1,850. 

Cadillac Pla-Check 24-in. gage. $525. 

8 x 12 granite surface plate. $725. 
Walker-Turner 6-spindle, heavy-duty drillpress. $1,250. 
DECEMBER 3 through JANUARY 19 


Representative prices from auctions held at various West Coast plants 


+2G B & S high-speed automatic screw machine. $8,300. 


#0G B & S high-speed automatic screw machine. $3,000. 
(6) + OB & S automatic screw machines (old). Average $300. 
(2) 15 kw Leeds & Northrup homo furnaces. $1,400 and $1,000. 


#2 Warner & Swasey turret lathe. 


Model 1250 Multilith machine. $1,200. 
2000-Ib Lewis-Shephard battery-operated fork lift truck. $1,300. 


DECEMBER 5 through JANUARY 6 


$2,100. 


by David Weisz Co., Los Angeles auctioneers. 


Allis-Chalmers HD-5 diesel loader. $4,300. 
4-ton Benchmaster press. $237.50. 
Niagara No. 3A 32-ton press. $2,600. 

Wysong metal power shear, 16-gage. $4,600. 
Chicago 10-ft power brake, Model 8L-10. $5,200. 
Wayne 10-hp compressor. $675. 


Oliver planer, Model No. 299, 24-inch. $2,000. 


Representative bids from auctions conducted at various plants by 
Milton J. Wershow, Co., Los Angeles auctioneers. 
10-ft Wysong & Miles shear, 10-gage. $8,400. 


Oliver No. 260 double arbor saw. $700. 
Oliver 12-in. joiner. $525. 
Linotype, Model No. 5. $7,350. 
Linotype, Model No. 5. $4,000. 
(Unless otherwise noted, machines listed are 1940-50 vintage.) 


Coming Auctions & Sales 


FEBRUARY 13 


McClellan Air Force Base, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

Miscellaneous surplus government 
equipment — construction and road 
equipment, compressors, etc. Total 
acquisition value: $1,750,000. 
Write, wire, phone: DAVID WEISZ 
CO., 840 San Julian St., Los Angeles 
(MA 4-8005) or STAN KLEEMAN, 
2727 Palisades, NYC (KL 9-7330). 


FEBRUARY 16 


Worth Manufacturing Co., 
Angeles. 

Machine shop equipment — lathes, 
drilling machines, milling machines, 
grinders, etc. . 

Write, wire, phone: MILTON J. 
WERSHOW CO., 7213 Melrose 
Ave., Los Angeles (WE 3-8541) or 


Los 


STAN KLEEMAN, 2727 Palisades, 
NYC (KL 9-7330). 


FEBRUARY 16 

S & L Tool Co., Bronx, N. Y. 
Turret lathes, milling machines, 
grinders, gear equipment, presses, 
saws, inspection equipment, etc. 
Write, wire, phone: INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS CORP., 90 West Broad. 
way, New York City, (BA 7-4184). 


FEBRUARY 17 


Penn Instrument 
delphia. 

Jig borer, milling machines, saws, 
filers, lathes, presses, shapers, 
grinders, drillpresses, A-1 office and 
plant equipment. 

Write, wire, phone: INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS CORP., 90 West Broac 
way, New York City, (BA 7-4184). 


Works, Phila- 


“PURCHASING WEEK” 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new equipment, services, and merchandise. 


RATES: $20.70 per advertising inch per insertion. Contract rates on request. 
to agency commission and 2% cash discount. SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 


Send new advertisements or inquiries to: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 


Subject 


New York 36, N. Y. 


IMPORTED 
STAINLESS 


CHARCOAL 


Kiln carbonized from select hardwoods. 
Lump, crushed, screened, sized. 
Bagged or Bulk. C/L or LCL. 

OHIO VALLEY CHARCOAL COMPANY 

1223 N. Columbus St. Lancaster, Ohio 


AISI-ASTM STANDARDS 


PLATE COIL 
SHEET BARS 
WIRE TUBING 


INTERNATIONAL 
STAINLESS CORP. 


2 Parkdale Plaza Ulysses 3-1444 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
Warehouse or Mill Shipments 


February 8, 1960 


ROBOT OPERATORS 
F CLOSE + LOCK: DOORS, GATE 


CLECMTONILAL 


OMMERCIAL 
RESIDENTIAL 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for advertisers de- 
siring advertising of new equipment, 
services or merchandise in space units 


smaller than the minimum run of 
book display space. Space is avail- 
able in this section in units from one 
to six i For low rates, Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 18 


Prospect Iron Works, West Pittston, 
Pa. 

1954 Kling #12 universal beam 
punch, large stock portable tools, 
material handling equipment, cars 
and trucks, horizontal boring mill, 
ironworking machinery, welders, 
drills, etc. 

Write, wire, phone: INDUSTRIAI 
PLANTS CORP., 90 West Broad- 
way, New York City, (BA-7-4184). 


MARCH 2 


Raleigh Steel 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Heavy steel fabricating equipment, 


Fabricating Co., 


including gear slotters, lathes, 16- 
foot rolls, 14-foot boring mills. 
DAVID WEISZ CO., 840 San Julian 
St., Los Angeles (MA-4-8005) or 
STAN KLEEMAN, 2727 Palisades, 
N.Y.C. (KL 9-7330). 


MARCH 3 


T. R. Finn Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Press brake, shears, metal fabricat- 
ing equipment, presses, welders, 
milling machines, lathes, saws, shap- 
ers, planers, etc. 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORP., 90 
West Broadway, New York City. 
(BA 7-4184). 


16x10x5 
18x12x6 
18x12x8 
22x14x8 
22x17x10 
27 x16x11 
34x24x19 
39x 19x14 


> 


G.B 


, /4 
SQA 
COMPANY 


142 Montgomery St. 
Watertown, Wisconsin 
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IN SIZES TO HANDLE EVERY PRODUCT 


Ld 


PANS 


16x10x5” 


34x24x19" 


WITH ACCESSORIES FOR GREATEST VERSATILITY 
PAN COVERS 


© Molded of Fiberglass Reinforced Poly- 
ester in colors to match pans ¢ Snug fit — 
keeps out dust and dirt ¢ “Contour offset’ 
for safe, high stacking of covered pans © 
Nest when not in use ¢ Use as trays if 
desired ¢ Popular sizes — fit the 22x14x8” 
and 27x16x11 Stack-n-Nest pans. 


DOLLIES 

@ Molded of Fiberglass Reinforced Poly- 

ester in colors to match pans ¢ Four heavy- 

duty, easy-rolling swivel casters ¢ ‘’Con- 

tour offset’’ . 

pans ¢ Quick, easy multiple handling and 

movement =. waepe or empty © Ru 
instruction for bi 

pr sa — fit the 221.4% and 27x16x11” 

Stack-n-Nest pans. 


for safe, secure stacking of 


loads * Popular 


STACK-n-NEST PANS PATENTED 
2,823,828 2,823,829 


a year ago 
a month ago 


135.2 


A BUYER'S MARKET 


Indications of a buyer’s mar- 
ket in resale of used machinery 
are beginning to appear. 

@ Total sales as reported by 
the Machinery Dealers National 
Association eased off for the 
fourth month in a row. 

@ Average bids for machine 
tools and other industrial equip- 
ment have been dropping steadily 
at recent West Coast auctions. 
One reason is the fast transition 
from aircraft to missiles making 
it imperative for some shops to 
unload equipment. 


126.8 


123.1 


They got tired 
of high costs 

—so they sent 
prints to 


ETASUO ... 


One look and you know 
this is a tough stamping job. 
Yet, ETASCO does it at 


much less cost than a 2- 


or 


3-piece part. 


If proper tool- 
ing and plenty 
of thought could 
cut your costs 
for metal stamp- 
ings, it will pay 
you to get a 


quote from 


(ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 
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But Reports to Top Management Often Can 
Result in Better Recognition, Efficiency 


XECUTIVE performance measurement—through internal auditing—is gaining momentum. 
That’s the reason why more and more purchasing departments are being audited, according to 
Bradford Cadmus of the Institute of Internal Auditors. 
Cadmus told PURCHASING WEEK that 10 years ago only about half of reporting companies made 


internal audits of purchasing performance. 


that 70% were auditing purchasing departments. 


What happens when an auditor visits your department? 


A similar study of 284 companies in 1957 indicated 


Plenty. First, you can be certain he’ll 


file a report to top management (auditors usually report to a high executive with financial responsi- 
bility). And, in some instances, the auditor’s work can result in a dramatic change—usually for the 


better. 

“I owe my raise and perhaps 
my job to the auditor’s report.” 

That is how he summed up the 
value of an internal audit. 

Here’s why. In his company 
(a logging firm), most of the pro- 
curement was being done by field 
superintendents _ short-circuiting 
the purchasing agent. Recently, 
however, the company was bought 
by a large paper manufacturer. 
Shortly after the acquisition the 
new owners audited the purchas- 
ing department. Result: The pur- 
chasing agent now controls most 
of the purchasing, has cut costs 
by reducing duplication of func- 
tions. In the eyes of top manage- 
ment, he has improved both the 
firm’s profit picture and his own 
prestige. 

Extreme case? Perhaps. But it 
points out the vital role of the 
internal auditor in spotting mal- 
function within the corporation. 

Internal auditing is one of the 
techniques management uses to 
examine, appraise, and review 
operations and policies. Boiled 
down, auditing is measurement 
of a job and comparing what is 
with what should be. 

The auditor usually has some 
experience in company account- 
ing operations. He may come 
from any company department or 
he may be recruited directly from 
college or company training pro- 
gram. Several large corporations 
use the auditing department as a 
training area for grooming future 
top executives in the broad op- 
erations of the company, because 
it provides excellent opportunity 
to study the entire company and 
meet all the top personnel. 

One rule of thumb about 
auditing: A company with more 
than 1,000 employees usually 
can support the full time duty of 
one auditor. 

One auditor indicates that 
about 40% of all auditing re- 
ports mention purchasing. You 
can expect an audit about once 
a year, or when a major problem 
occurs. The auditor may be the 
first member of top management’s 
“fire fighting” squad to arrive. 
It is normal to expect an audit 
after transfer of ownership, by 
merger or acquisition. 

Perhaps it is because the au- 
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Take the case of a far-western P.A.: 


ditor’s job is the protection of 
company interests against waste 
and loss that this management 
function has to live down the 
epithet of “company spy”. This 
outworn label accentuates the 
negative and perhaps distracts 
from the more important auditing 
function, that of constructive rec- 
ommendations as noted above. 


Here are some of the things 
an audit can do for the purchas- 
ing agent: 


@Improve control over pur- 
chasing activities 


@ Reduce paperwork 


®@ Improve communications be- 
tween top management and pro- 
curement executives 


@ Measure and report on pur- 
chasing progress 

According to the chief auditor 
of a firm with more than 100 


Use the immense cargo capacity of TWA’s ever-growing Jet 
fleet to speed your shipment at home or abroad. With its 
mighty TWA Boeing 707s, TWA offers the only Jet-Freight 
service to European trading centers from all these major U.S. 


plants, here are some of the faults 
found by auditors after reviewing 
purchasing operations: 


1, Lack of control over au- 
thorized procurement activities. 


2. Lack of economical small 
order system. (For example, 
using standard order form for 
small value items, where cost 
of processing was greater than 
items purchased. His suggestion: 
Charge these off against depart- 
mental expense.) 


3. Overlooking benefits in use 
of blanket orders or tendency to 
ride year after year with same 
vendors without opening order to 
competitive bids. (The use of 
blanket order in one case saved 
company $5,000 in taxes.) 


4. Unpriced orders. 


5. Absence of terms on pur- 
chase orders. Failure to take 


Internal Audits (to Measure Your Performance 


1. Lack of Control. 
2. 
3. Unpriced orders. 
4. Absence of terms. 
5. 


6. 


Six of Your Common Faults That Auditors Find 


Lack of economical small order system. 


Lack of bidding information. 


Insufficient use of blanket orders. 


discounts. (One company for ex- 
ample was able to save $33,000 
in a year by adding words to 
specify 10-day cash payment 
period to be from date of receipt 
of goods or from invoice receipt, 
whichever date was later.) 


6. Lack of detail on bidding: 
lack of explanation on why low- 
est bidder did not receive order, 
or vague wording in specifica- 
tions which cloud real knowledge 
of whether vendors are com- 


peting. 


7. Rentals, leasing service con- 
tracts: lack of procedures for re- 
view of long leases that cause 
tendency to forget that equipment 
is rented. 


8. Security on bids, lack of 
time stamp on bids. Recommen- 
dation: Have bids returned in 


special sealed envelope to pre- 
vent accidental opening in reg- 
ular mail. 

The auditor is under orders to 
watch out for overcentralized re- 
sponsibility. Auditing rules, for 
example, dictate that no single 
individual should select a vendor, 
issue the requisition and certify 
that work was performed or ma- 
terial received—and pass on the 
invoice for payment. This prin- 
ciple raises some serious ques- 
tions of purchasing policy so far 
as inventory controls are con- 
cerned. 

Among the items auditors will 
look for in reviewing purchasing 
department: uncontrolled blanket 
purchase orders, favored vendors, 
unpriced orders, and improper 
bid disclosure. 

With the growth of industry 
and the decentralization of man- 
agement, auditing has developed 


TWA JET FREIGHT... 


Purchasing Week 


feven sy wereee 


markets: San Francisco, Los Angeles, St. Louis, New York. 

With its ever-growing Jet fleet and greatly expanded all- 
cargo Sky Merchant Fleet, TWA provides more widely 
scheduled air freight service than ever before . . . serving 70 
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of top brass.) 


purchasing. 


How Auditor's Can Help Your Purchasing Operations 


1. Contribute to status. (Favorable audit report reaches desk 


2. Measure and report on procurement progress. (Audit report 
notes year-to-year improvements.) 


3. Pull back into purchasing many buying functions being 
done by others without authorization. (Auditors oppose “out- 
side interference” with proper purchasing control.) 


4. Assure two-way communication between management and 
(Audit reports to management almost always 
include recommendations.) 


Are Growing—Fast; Heres What to Expect 


followed. 


into a discipline with a profes- 
sional organization, the Institute 
of Internal Auditors, supported 
by a membership from 2,200 
companies. 

According to Cadmus, man- 
aging director of the Institute, 
“Internal auditing is one of the 
techniques management uses to 
examine, appraise and review 
operations and policies. It is a 
managerial control, which func- 
tions by measuring and evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of other 
controls.” 

“By controls,” he continues, 
“we mean the active process of 
establishing policies and proced- 
ures planning what is to be ac- 
complished, setting standards for 
measuring performance and see- 
ing that these plans are carried 
out in accordance with those 
policies and procedures.” 


According to Cadmus _ the 


purchasing agent and the auditor 
have a great deal in common. 
For example, part of purchasing 
work is auditing. Purchasing 
management reviews requisitions 
with the aim of bringing their 
knowledge of markets and mate- 
rials to bear so that it may of- 
fer constructive recommendations 
and thus make a profit for the 
company. The auditor too, re- 
views operating controls so that 
his knowledge may lead to better 
operations and profits. 

“The other thing we have in 
common,” declared Cadmus,— 
“and here we may like to cry on 
each other’s shoulders—is that 
each of us may be doing a first 
class job in his assigned field and 
it is often difficult or almost im- 
possible to express that good in 
dollar terms. 

“The good jobs we do show 
up in the results of the depart- 


How to Get the Most from an Audit 


1. Cooperate with the auditor. 
It’s to your credit. 


2. Ask for help if you need it. Auditor’s broad experience may 
solve one of your headaches. 


3. Make sure your suggestions are included in his report. 


4. Follow up by showing how audit recommendations have been 


lf controls are weak tell him. 


ments we serve. It is very hard 
to decide how much of the credit 
we might claim.” 

When an auditor visits your 
department, he will do four 
things. He will ask questions; he 
will check requisitions, bids, and 
other data; he will observe the 
purchasing department in opera- 
tion; and he will write a report. 

Auditors usually report directly 
to a senior financial executive, 
such as financial vice president, 
controller or treasurer. In a num- 
ber of companies the chief in- 
ternal auditor will report to an 
executive vice president, president 
or committee of the board. An 
auditor’s report will go up the 
line of command and be referred 
to the purchasing authority for 
action. 

Before visiting the purchasing 
department, the auditor will re- 
view all the policies pertaining to 


procurement activities. This may 
include simple outline of instruc- 
tions from top management to 
complex manuals for purchasing 
departments as developed in 
large multidivison companies. 
The audit may take a few days or 
two or three months depending 
on the size of company and the 
nature of the operations. 

The auditor will probably start 
the review by asking if there are 
any areas of weak control as seen 
by purchasing management. It is 
best to be frank and draw on the 
auditor’s broad experience with 
other operating departments in 
the company. 

In the factfinding phase of the 
audit, the auditor will probably 
examine a representative sample 
of requisitions. Here the objec- 
tive is to determine how things 
are being done in operations and 
whether procedures that are sup- 
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U. S. cities and 23 world centers. Almost anything goes by 
TWA Air Freight —and, in some cases, at less cost than by 
land and sea. Whatever. ..wherever you ship, specify TWA. 
Call your freight forwarder or nearest TWA office today. 
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posed to apply are being fol- 
lowed. 

For example, a company with 
many decentralized operations 
might have a limit of $100 on 
any single purchase outside unit. 
The auditor might find wide- 
spread evasion through issuance 
of identical orders each under the 
$100 limit. 

Because the purchasing opera- 
tion is in many ways a matter of 
judgment rather than a mechan- 
ical procedure, evaluation of pur- 
chasing is not in terms of nu- 
merical reports. An auditor will 
therefore inquire into such things 
as cooperation with operating de- 
partments and relations with 
vendors. 

Auditor will also peer into 
such matters as authorization for 
purchases, selection of vendors, 
issuing purchase orders, routing, 
followup and adjustments. 

When the auditor has com- 
pleted his report he will discuss 
it with the head of purchasing. 
Any objections to his recommen- 
dations or additional information 
will be included in the final re- 
port (which goes to top manage- 
ment). 


Here is a summary of a final 
auditor’s report as it might look 
when received by the senior vice 
president: 


1. A report that 98% of the 
orders had been well handled by 
purchasing. 


2. Recommendation for earlier 
contact between purchasing and 
engineering. 


3. Recommendation for bet- 
ting coordination with material 
planning in determining quan- 
tities to be ordered. 


4. Recommendation for re- 
design of purchasing price record 
forms to overcome deficiencies in 
forms which handicap buyers. 


5. Recommendation of sim- 


pler routines for small orders. 
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U. S. Won't Grant 


Packers a Blanket 


Extension of Proof of Purity Date 


Washington—Federal officials 
have ruled out the possibility of 
blanket extensions of the March 
6 deadline for proving the safety 
of packaging materials used as 
food wrapping. 

Health-Education-Welfare Sec- 
retary Arthur S. Flemming, tes- 
tifying before a House committee 
last week, said extensions would 
be granted only on a case-by- 
case basis. The extensions will be 
based in part on what efforts 
firms have made to comply with 
the law. 

Packaging representatives have 
asked for a one year extension 
as a group on the grounds the 18- 
month notice was not enough time 
for an industry which was caught 
flat-footed in the food additives 
fight. Time-consuming tests, a 
shortage of technical personnel 
and lack of experience with FDA 
procedures are given as_ the 
reasons for needing more time. 

Flemming said that some 
packaging firms have made no 
real effort to get their products 
tested and approved for safety. 
“Several companies have not 
even made any contact with 
FDA,” he testified. “Those who 
have not are now feeling the 
pinch from their customers, who 
naturally need assurance that the 
use of a particular package does 
not involve the migration of il- 
legal toxic substances to the 
food they pack.” 

Flemming assured the com- 
mittee, however, that individual 


Detroit Marine Terminals 
Aims to Double Capacity 
In Cargo Handling in ‘60 


Detroit—Detroit Marine Ter- 
minals, Inc., plans to double its 
cargo-handling capacity by the 
start of the 1960 navigation sea- 
son with the completion of a 
$1.5 million expansion program. 

David C. Lowe, company 
president, told a meeting of 
prominent government officials, 
shippers, and business men re- 
cently that “our plans are geared 
to the growth of the Port of 
Detroit. 

“As foreign and domestic ship- 
pers take increasing advantage of 
the full potentials of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, our cargo- 
handling facilities constantly will 
be anticipating their growing 
needs,” he added. 

Looking ahead through 1965, 
Lowe said he envisioned the in- 
vestment of an additional $2 
million to create a cargo-han- 
dling capacity of 3 million tons, 
or triple that of 1959. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
Plans Piggyback Growth 


Buffalo, N.Y.—The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad plans to extend 
its Truc-Train piggyback service 
to the Niagara Frontier next 
month. 

The plan calls for a general 
revamping of the Babcock 
Street Yard setup where the ser- 
vice will be concentrated. A 
ramp will be installed for quick, 
efficient loading of the trucks on 
flat cars. 

The major cities to be served 
out of Buffalo will be Washington, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 
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extensions of time would be 
granted where companies have 
shown good faith but need more 
time, and where no risk to public 
health is discernible. 

Some 86 compounds used in 
packaging materials have been 
exempt from testing require- 
ments on the grounds they are 
generally recognized as safe. 
Twenty-seven petitions for clear- 
ance have been submitted, but 
none have been either approved 


or rejected so far. 


FLEET CAR addition, The Comet, is Lincoln-Mercury Division's latest entry into compact car field. 
will range in price from $1,998 (two door) to $2,365 (4 door wagon), depending on equipment. 


it 


Do You Buy Chain? 


—then you should have these free ACCO 
catalogs containing over 400 different chains! 


e The American Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
world’s largest manufacturer of chain for any appli- 
cation, wants you to have these valuable chain refer- 
ence catalogs! When a particular job calls for the 
strength and flexibility that only chain can provide, 
you'll find chain—of the correct size, design, metal 
and finish to fill the bill—listed on the pages of these 
catalogs. There are over 400 different chains, by 
types and sizes, to choose from. For easy reference, 
complete information about all of these chains is 
assembled in two separate catalogs under the two 
basic types of chain—welded and weldless. Welded 
chain is made with links that are welded, as the 
name implies. Weldless chains are generally the 
lighter types made with formed 


In addition, these catalogs contain a wide selec- 
tion of chain assemblies and attachments available 
for use with welded and weldless chain. There is also 
a section describing basic chain terms and definitions 
and a section on how to properly measure chain and 
chain assemblies before you order. 


For your free copies of Welded Catalog No. 491 and 
Weldless Catalog No. 492, write our York, Pa., office. 
ORDER AMERICAN CHAIN FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 

To get prompt local service for all your chain needs, 
contact your American Chain distributor. You'll find 
them located in all principal cities or write us for the one 
nearest to you. 


wire or flat metal links. Catalogs 
i camdaane MC AMERICAN CHAIN 


to further help you find the spe- 
cific chain best suited for your 
exact requirements. 
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American Chain Division * American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Conn. + Factories: *York and *Braddock, Pa. 


Sales Offices: *Atilanta, Boston, *Chicago, *Denver, Detroit, *Houston 
*Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, *Portiand, Ore., *San Francisco 
*Indicates Warehouse Stocks 
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(Continued from page 1) 

strengthening of the Robinson-Patman Act. Sparkman, chair- 
man of the Senate Small Business Committee, declared changes 
are overdue in the 1936 pricing legislation because it emphasizes 
mainly sellers’ potential liability in fixing price terms. Spark- 
man, a critic of the big buying power of larger companies, be- 
lieves the act should more clearly enunciate sanctions against 
industrial buyers who demand “illegal” price and service con- 
cessions. 


FOCUS ON DETROIT—Now that the famed Punxsutawney 
Groundhog most fabled seer in weather forecasting, has made 
his annual prediction of things to come, other February indica- 
tors are in the spotlight. Watch auto sales and production and 
steel activity for the tipoff to the real vigor of the 1960 boom. 

Steel mill managers, whose orderbooks are full through the 
first quarter and beyond, are showing early signs of nervous- 
ness. They were quick to note a drop-off in auto sales rates. 
Automakers’ steel demand remains strong, but three months 
of uninterrupted full-tilt steel production have put general indus- 
try steel inventories back on the shelf much sooner than expected. 
A few soft spots are showing, and significant readjustments are 
occurring. 

Price-conscious steel buyers are now more selective and 
deliberate in their ordering—even in the Midwest where the 
steel strike pinch was felt first and hardest last fall. 

Mill and warehouse sources point out that if auto output 
continues to outstrip sales far into the spring, Detroit’s orders 

‘will be cut back quickly, further releasing pressure on items 
still short as of the moment. 

Warehouse inventories, which began the year with only a 
scant million tons, are reliably estimated already to be back 
near the 1.5 million ton mark in a fast buildup. 

Here’s how one major Chicago area supplier views his situa- 
tion: Demand has been off since January, over-all business down 
about 75% from December with plate probably down 90%. 
Foreign steel is moving slowly and prices are sinking with good 
discounts available. 


BUYERS NOTES—Bankers, who only a month ago were 
forecasting further interest increases on business loans, now see 
some diminishment of the upward pressure . . . One of the 
air cargo’s industry’s big equipment suppliers, Earl D. Johnson, 
president of General Dynamics Corp., told his customers last 
week they could increase present air cargo volume (about | 
billion ton miles/yr) by 25 times if airlines could reduce cargo 
rates (now 20¢ to 26¢/ton mile) to 10¢. 


PERSONAL—If you’re shopping for a “compact” car, you 
may be one-in-seven. Dealers surveyed at the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. meeting in Washington last week said 
they expected that ratio in compact-to-regular size auto sales 
this year. 


Chem Buyers Warned on Antitrust 


(Continued from page 1) 
practices under investigation or 
prosecution and are talking about 
increasing the pace as the year 
moves along. Two more cases hit 
the headlines last week, and a 
third is about to break wide open. 
They are: 

@Oil Industry Pricing: This 
may well be one of the biggest 
antitrust trials in recent history. 
The 29 U. S. oil companies now 
on trial in Tulsa, Okla., are 
charged with engaging in an il- 
legal conspiracy to raise the 
prices of crude oil and gasoline 
in January, 1956. 

The traditional pricing, distri- 
bution, and marketing practices 
of the nation’s oil producers, 
have been rocked by the charges. 
The significance of the case may 
be far-reaching. If the govern- 
ment wins, it could pave the way 
for similar action in other fields. 

® Pole Line Hardware Pricing: 
The government is keeping quiet 
about the grand jury probe in 
Milwaukee, but PURCHASING 
WEEK learned that 10 to 12 man- 
ufacturers of pole line hardware 
—nuts, bolts, and brackets for 
utility poles—are charged with 
identical bidding. The charges, 
it is understood, stem from com- 
plaints by competitors, not cus- 
tomers. 

® Electrical Equipment Pric- 
ing: As many as 25 companies 
could be indicted by the Philadel- 
phia grand jury that has been 
probing price-fixing in the indus- 
try, according to one Justice De- 
partment source. The grand jury 
is expected to wind up its investi- 
gation shortly with the possibility 
of some of the firms pleading 
“nolo contendere.” 

This investigation as well as 
the over-all push on antitrust vi- 
olations was the hot topic at the 
midwinter Conference of the 
Public Utility Buyers in Atlanta, 
Ga. 

An attentive group huddled in 
a corridor heard the purchasing 
director for a large Midwest util- 
ity say, “you can bet your bot- 
tom dollar that we'll do every- 
thing we can to cut out these 
damnable identical quotes. We 
shouldn’t put up with it.” 

Perhaps the most pointed view 
came from a buyer who inter- 
rupted to say, “either we get 
these domestic prices in some 
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sort of reasoanble shape or we 
let down the barriers to foreign 
competition.” 

There were a few, however, 
who appeared unmoved by the 
clamor over price fixing. One 
such, the P.A. for a Southeastern 
utility, admitted, “actually, price 
fixing has never bothered me. I 
don’t give a hoot what the book 
prices are. On capital equip- 
ment, it’s all a matter of negotia- 
tion anyway.” 

‘Reciprocity’s Lash’ 

One of the focal points for 
purchasing men in this whole 
area of antitrust enforcement is 
the sensitive matter of reciprocity 
that was highlighted in Maclver’s 
talk to the chemical buyers. 

Citing the in-company pro- 
posal to be a “good fellow” and 
“help the sales department by 
buying from a good customer,” 
the lawyer warned that “the effect 
of such an agreement may be to 
completely foreclose you as a 
market to other producers who 
have no need to buy these other 
types of products from you.” 

“Such agreements are fraught 
with peril,” he said, “especially if 
they should require the seller’s 


company to agree to buy a prod- 
uct from your company exclu- 
sively for an extended period. 
All such agreements should be 
checked in advance with your 
counsel.” 

Then he offered this advice: 
“The safest policy in such cases 
is to tell the salesman that you 
will be glad to buy his product 
if his price is competitive and his 
product meets your standards.” 


All Out Effort 


The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion also is making an all out 
effort to step up its prosecutions 
—with an extra hard push on 
price discrimination violations. 
And FTC Chairman Earl Kintner 
admits he also is out after law- 
violating buyers. 

He believes that where buyers 
are forcing suppliers to give them 
illegal discounts, the proof will 
not be especially difficult. To re- 
duce this practice, he says the 
FTC has adopted a program of 
filing complaints not only against 
suppliers who pay illegal dis- 
counts, but also against buyers 
that demand them. Additional 
activities in this area can be ex- 
pected, Kintner adds. 


18 Industries 


on the Spot| 


The current antitrust enforcement program has hit almost 
every type of industry and product. Here is a rundown of recent 
important actions, all now pending in court or before the Federal 
Trade Commission: 

® OIL: Twenty-nine of the nation’s leading oil companies went 
on trial in Tulsa, Okla. last week, charged with conspiring “to 
raise, fix, and stabilize” the prices of both crude oil and gasoline 
in 43 states and the District of Columbia in January, 1956. The 
suit is expected to have far-reaching effects if the government’s 
charges stick. 

@STEEL: Twelve reinforcing steel bar fabricators, a trade 
association, and five steel companies face charges of conspiring 
to eliminate competition in the sale, distribution, and fabrication 
of reinforcing bars in seven Western states. This case is only a 
marginal attack on steel pricing and selling practices. But gov- 
ernment antitrusters and congressional investigators are keeping 
a sharp eye on the steel industry in the aftermath of the strike 
settlement; there will be serious antitrust questions asked when 
and if a general price increase comes. 

@® DRUGS: The Justice Department joined up with Senator 
Kefauver’s line of attack on this industry with a price-fixing suit 
against the makers of tranquilizers. The new suit charges Carter 
Products, Inc., maker of Miltown, and American Home Products 
Corp., maker of Equanil, with illegal use of patent rights and 
price-fixing. FTC monopoly and price-fixing charges against 
five antibiotics manufacturers are being aired in hearings before 
an FTC examiner. No decision in this case is likely for several 
more months. 

® DAIRY PRODUCTS: National Dairy Products Corp., the 
largest U.S. Dairy, is charged with fixing prices on milk sold in 
the Greater Kansas City area by agreements with distributors 
and out-of-state dairies. The Justice Department charges an at- 
tempt to eliminate gallon jug milk sales by small dairies. 

FTC has filed three separate cases against Adams Dairy Co., 
charging price-fixing on dairy products by, among other things, 
guaranteeing three large grocery chains—Kroger Co., Safeway 
Stores, Inc., and the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co.—a fixed 
profit margin regardless of retail price fluctuations. 

@ ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: In addition to the major 
electrical price-fixing investigation in Philadelphia, and a similar 
probe in Milwaukee (see story), electrical contractors in the 
Houston, Tex., area face criminal trial on charges of conspiring to 
rig bids on installation of electrical equipment on commercial and 
industrial jobs, and thus boosting costs out of proportion to 
increases in other construction costs or increases in wholesale 
prices of electrical equipment. 

@ FOREIGN CARS: Renault, Inc., Peugeot, Inc., and 16 U.S. 
distributors are charged with fixing wholesale and retail prices on 
Renault and Peugeot automobiles and parts. 

@ DRAFTING FURNITURE: Hamilton Manufacturing Co., 
a large manufacturer of drafting furniture, and its eight national 
distributors have been indicted for conspiring to fix and stabilize 
prices on drafting furniture. 

@ TIRES: Virtually the entire domestic rubber tire manufac- 
turing industry is charged by FTC with illegal price-fixing by 
using a single zone delivered price system for tires and tubes. 
FTC says the system results in almost identical price quotations 
by the “big four” manufacturers and agreed-upon differentials 
by the rest of the industry. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
serviced if we want to remain 
competitive.” 

Besides lack of enthusiasm by 
top level executives, another big 
obstacle to leasing is the sales- 
man himself, who prefers the im- 
mediate rewards of an outright 
sale over the deferred commis- 


sion-payment system when he 
“sells” a lease. 
Despite this lack of lease 


“push,” the National Stationery 
and Office Equipment Associa- 
tion predicted recently that leas- 
ing will provide a sharp upward 
sales trend this year for office 
equipment makers. 

Leasing and rental, the asso- 
ciation forecasts, will rise two- 
thirds over last year’s figures and 
will account for some 15.4% of 
the total sales volume of about 
$4.5 billion. The rise compares 
with a predicted 8.5% over-all 
sales increase in the industry. 


One Happy Leaser 


One of the few happy leasers 
seems to be Royal McBee, which 
set up a separate corporation, 
RMB Corp., two years ago to 
handle growing rentals. These 
are expected to amount to 15% 
to 20% of Royal McBee’s com- 
mercial office equipment sales 
this year. 

RMB charges lessees a cost- 
plus-18% rental over a three- 
year period on units costing up 
to $5,000. Add 6% to this after 
the period is up and the buyer 
owns the machine. Or, he can 
continue renting on a 3'42%- 
year basis. 

On higher priced units (over 
$5,000) RMB charges a 5%/ 
year add-on to the original cost, 
or a total of 115% for three 
years. “On substantially higher- 
priced units (about $15,000 and 
up), we negotiate the terms of 
the lease, which become progres- 
sively more favorable as_ the 
original cost of the machine gets 
higher,” RMB President C. H. 
Didriksen told PURCHASING 
WEEK. 

Maintenance on small equip- 
ment, such as typewriters, is op- 
tional, Didriksen said, ranging 
from $32 for three years on 
standard models, and $70 for 
electric machines. Maintenance 
on some of the large equipment 
may or may not be included in 
the rental, he added. 


Increasing Trend 


Didriksen feels leasing is “defi- 
nitely an increasing trend. The 
chief reason for it is that the 
buyer, when he rents, rather than 
buys, is actually providing addi- 
tional capital for his company.” 

Only other leading office ma- 
chine maker to show outright 
enthusiasm about leasing was 
Smith-Corona-Marchand, which 
admitted its salesmen have been 
“slow to take advantage of the 
rental program.” 

“Smith-Corona has two sepa- 
rate types of office equipment 
leasing programs,” said Joe 
Deady, who heads up the type- 
writer company’s leasing busi- 
ness. 

Smith-Corona’s “Straight Lease 
Program” is handled through 
U. S. Leasing Corp. Company 
salesmen sell the customer on 
the lease, then sell the machine 
outright to U. S. Leasing Corp., 
which takes over from there 
Costs usually run 3% of the 


value of the machine, per month 
and 


is offered on a four-year 
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Boost Equipment 


basis. The 3% figure applies to 
machines whose value is less than 
$5,000. 

No purchase option comes 
with the straight lease plan. For 
this the customer must use the 
Smith-Corona “Rental-Owner- 
ship Plan,” which provides for 
30 monthly payments after 
which the customer receives title. 

“A small maintenance charge 
and a small carrying charge is 
added to the cost of the ma- 
chine,” Deady pointed out. “The 
customer must guarantee 12 
monthly payments after which he 
may, if he wishes, return equip- 


Leasing 


ment without further liability.” 
Deady said the trend to leas- 
ing “is growing modestly. The 
trend started because of lack of 
capital,” he pointed out. “Now 
it’s growing because buyers want 
to conserve their capital.” 
Leasing accounts for about 
4% of of Smith-Corona’s over- 
all sales. Deady said his com- 
pany’s straight lease plan “ap- 
peals to those users who do not 
want ownership. They prefer to 
charge off typewriter costs di- 
rectly to expense. The rental 
ownership plan is better for those 
who want future ownership.” 


Labor Plans Big Drive to Sign Up 
Professional, Technical Workers 


(Continued from page 1) 
chemicals and allied products. 

Walther Reuther, leader of the 
AFL-C1O’s Industrial Union De- 
partment, has already moved to 
get the Federation’s organizing 
and research programs off the 
ground. Before the Miami meet- 
ing is over, he is expected to dis- 
close that IUD Director Albert 
Whitehouse was fired recently in 
an effort to stir up the Depart- 
ment’s activities. 

One idea that appears unlikely 
to make much headway is James 
B. Carey’s proposal for a com- 
mon strike defense fund for all 
AFL-CIO unions. Carey, presi- 
dent of the International Union 
of Electrical Workers, offered to 
start the fund off with $300,000 
to support “nationally significant 
strikes.” 

Officials of the smaller AFL- 
CIO unions weren’t about to 
throw in money that might not 
come back because their own 
strike didn’t reach the mark. 
Carey, along with United Auto 
Workers President Walter 
Reuther, suggested the multi-mil- 
lion dollar strike fund during the 
national steel strike. However, 
George Meany and other AFL- 
CIO leaders favored limiting the 
collections to the steelworkers 
union. Some $5 million was 
raised before the strike ended. 

Despite the general unpopu- 
larity of the fund proposal, union 
officials are concerned about the 
rest of 1960’s bargaining pros- 
pects. The steelworkers contract 
hasn't relieved their anxiety about 
the current railroad negotiations 
and coming bargaining tests in 
the electrical and aircraft indus- 
tries. 

The big idea here, where the 
labor officials gather each win- 
ter, is to further the mutual 
bargaining alliances—such as be 
tween the auto workers and ma- 
chinists in the aircraft industry, 
and between Carey’s electrical 
workers and four other unions in 
negotiations opening this summer 
with General Electric and West- 
inghouse. 

Politics is also on the agenda 
at the Miami meetings. Having 
gone through what they estimate 
as an entirely unsuccessful con- 
gressional session, the executive 
council shows no disposition for 
major legislation battles this ses- 
sion. As far as the Taft-Hartley 
and Landrum-Griffin reform laws 
are concerned, there will be no 
attempts at a major overhaul on 
the part of labor lobbyists. 

However, the AFL-CIO po- 
litical eye is on late 1960 and the 
national elections. The council is 


set to act on a special AFL-CIO 
convention date that would coin- 
cide with the height of 1960 po- 
litical activity—and put organ- 
ized labor in the middle. 

On the special convention 
agenda is the AFL-CIO’s biggest 
piece of unfinished internal busi- 
ness—a peace formula for the 
AFL-CIO’s production and craft 
unions. The plan is to write a 
successful system to end the juris- 
dictional conflicts between the 
two union groups patterned 
around a system of arbitration. 


Polyethylene Wrap Firms 
Think They've Got Seep 
Problem Safely Licked 


Washington—Makers of poly- 
ethylene wrap for foods believe 
they have licked the problem of 
toxic substances migrating into 
meat. A threatened ban on the 
plastic wrap on March 6 (the 
deadline for proving safety of 
food additives) had worried the 
the packaging industry. 

Industry technicians working 
with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration staff have found a 
way of producing polyethylene 
that officials say looks like a 
solution to the problem. 

The FDA, meanwhile, issued 
its long-expected list of 84 sub- 
stances used in packaging ma- 
terials that will be considered 
safe by general recognition. 
This covers only a small per- 
centage of the packaging ma- 
terials in use. FDA officials do 
not expect materials to be drop- 
ping off the market after March 
6, however. Since a great deal of 
testing remains to be done in the 
packaging field, extensions of 
time will be granted wherever 
no threat to the public safety is 
apparent. 

Legislation to permit controlled 
use of toxic colors in lipstick and 
other products for internal con- 
sumption will probably be passed 
in time to save color users. That 
was the consensus in Washington 
after House hearings concluded 
last week on a Senate-passed 
measure. 

Acceptance by industry repre- 
sentatives of the fact that they 
would have to take a “no cancer” 
clause to get a bill at all is pav- 
ing the way for rapid progress 
through the legislative mill. 
Meanwhile, the Food and Drug 
Administration delayed its ban 
on the colors by agreeing to hold 
hearings. That should provide 
enough time to get the calor bill 
enacted. 
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Late News in Brief 


Steel Imports Top Exports 


Washington—The Commerce Department reported last week 
that steel imports reached a new record high during 1959, sur- 


passing exports for the first time. 
swell totaled 4,392,000 


level. 


tons—2,689,181 


It said the strike-induced import 
tons above the 1958 


Imports exceeded exports by a huge margin of 2.9 million tons. 
Government officials, however, expect buying of foreign steel to 
decline as domestic mill production continues on the upswing. 


GAO Raps Douglas 


Washington—The General Accounting Office recommended that 
Army procurement officers tighten up control over prices paid 


subcontractors on major projects. 


GAO’s recommendation was made in a report to Congress which 


charged that Douglas “accepted 


prices from its suppliers under 


fixed-price purchase orders that were unreasonably high.” 
The report cites four Douglas suppliers, Aerojet-General Corp., 
Radiophone Co., J. C. Peacock Machine Co., and Bendix Aviation 


Corp. 


Pleasing 


Prospect 


San Francisco—The Railway Express Agency, which suffered 
out-of-pocket losses of $14.5 million last year, has “a chance of 
breaking even” in 1960, its president, William B. Johnson, said 


last week. 


Johnson told business and government officials here that this 
prospect depended upon several factors, such as “getting the coop- 


eration of regulatory authorities,’ 


> and reaching new wage agree- 


ments with the teamsters and the railway clerks union, which are 


“not too onerous.” 


Wanted: A 


Bigger Cut 


New York—Trans-World Airlines told the Civil Aeronautics 
Board last week that it wants a bigger cut of round-the-world air 
traffic, which it claims is now “divided between foreign flag carriers 
and Pan-American World Airways.” 

TWA, which now has flights to India and Ceylon, is seeking to 
extend its trans-Pacific route to Hong Kong and Tokyo via Bangkok. 


AMC to Diversify 


Detroit 


American Motors Corp. is giving serious thought to 


broad diversification plans, George Romney, president, reported 
last week at the company’s annual stockholders’ meeting. 

The AMC head said that while there is “nothing imminent, our 
stock values are in a position to permit us to consider diversifica- 
tion possibilities, to which we are giving increasing attention.” 


Public Utility Buyers Are Urged 
To Stamp Out All Cyclical Buying 


(Continued from page 1) 
duction pattern in the industry.” 

George Cole, director of pur- 
chases for Alabama Power Co., 
picked up Ginn’s remarks by not- 
ing: “I have been one of those 
who resisted this type of buying 
under past pricing and escalation 
conditions. 

“But with prices and escala- 
tion, particularly in equipment, 
now on a more realistic basis,” 
Cole added, “I think our organ- 
ization might well consider rea- 
sonably going along with this 
program with hope that econ- 
omies established will reflect in 
prices to us.” 

Ginn said the half-billion-dol- 
lar figure represented the cost of 
large steam turbine generators 
alone. It would not include the 
field of other power equipment 
where cyclical buying has re- 
sulted in these expensive ineffi- 
ciencies: 

@ Over-expansion in manufac- 
turers’ plants and facilities to 
meet peak demands for equip- 
ment. 

® Violent swings in the size of 
manufacturers’ labor forces. 

@ Increased labor demands for 


social benefits to meet the uncer- 
tainties created by cyclical pro- 
duction. 

Ginn urged the P.A.’s to pur- 
chase equipment on the basis of 
“the historical growth trend in 
the electrical industry,” thus 
avoiding the sharp peaks and val- 
leys of cyclical buying. 

Another speaker, Mark B. Co- 
vell, veteran buyer for Union 
Electric Co., urged his associates 
to stick with nationally recog- 
nized _ specifications and with 
manufacturing industry stand- 
ards. He also advised his fellow 
buyers to pay heed in buying 
materials or equipment from 
manufacturers in their own serv- 
ice area. 

“In evaluating such offerings,” 
Covell said, “I believe we need 
to distinguish between products 
actually manufactured in the ter- 
ritories we serve—produced by 
labor employed and living in the 
community—and those manufac- 
tured elsewhere, whether as a 
part of a company operating na- 
tionwide, a corporate affiliate of 
a customer, or merely a financial 
investment of a locally-based in- 
terest. 
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Where else can you buy so much cutting 
for so little tool cost? 


Here’s what you can do with 
DoALL Demon HSS Saw Blades 


Tool Cost | Square Inches 
Per Cut Per Cut Material Time Per Cut Blade 
C-1137 %4" —6 Pitch 
1.4¢ 8.95 3%” Diameter 50 See. Demon Precision 
SAE 52100 
~ 4 1.5 Min. 1”—8 Pitch 
PA 4 2.25 WA" x 1A Demon Precision 
Square 
#321 Stainless 1”—4 Pitch 
6.4¢ 16.8 iat eae 7.3 Min. Demon Claw Tooth 
SAE #1045 1”—4 Pitch 
5.1¢ 19.63 5” Diameter 1.96 Min. Demon Claw Tooth 
Alsi #1018 1”—6 Pitch 
4.6¢ 28.27 6” Diameter 2.46 Min. Demon Precision 


THESE ARE MONEY-SAVING FACTS 

The table above shows typical examples 
of DoALL Demon® Saw Blade perform- 
ance. It brings you concrete evidence of 


rates also offer a direct saving in labor cost. 

Yet, the modern concept of band ma- 
chining offers you many more substantial 
economies through the ability to take 
over scores of metal-cutting tasks pres- 
ently handled by older methods. 


CUTTING RATES INCREASED 650% 


so rapid that many users are not yet 
aware of the new savings available to 
them. For example, cutting rates average 
650% faster than only a few years ago. 
And the versatility of the new band ma- 
chines has greatly extended their appli- 
cation range. This is bringing substantial 


operations. 
to some new money-saving techniques. 


Why not call your local DoALL store 
today for a demonstration. 


Model 26-3 ee 
Contour-matic® ge 


Power Saw 


$B-64 


~~ 


t\ gom Y 
. SAW 
ay //; 


A typical DoALL store 
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the amazing efficiency of the low-price | 
band saw’s cutting edge in terms of tool § ~ 
costs alone. The extremely rapid cutting ge 


Under DoALL’s intense development pro- k tas 
gram progress in metal sawing has been 


savings to hundreds of manufacturing ¢ 


DoALL specialists can open your eyes 


\ L Company, Dea Plaines, | 


MACHINE TOOLS ceccccccesceceeCUTTING TOOLS coccccccccecece INSTRUMENTS socccccscces 


= a 
Model 26-3 Contour-matic machine 
slotting hydraulic pump rotors. Tool 
cost $1.06 per 100 rotors. 


-3 Contour-matic parting sil- 
icon steel transformer cores. Tool cost 
$3.19 per 100 cuts. 


Power Saw Model C-58 cutting 34” 
diameter AISI 1015. Tool cost $1.54 
per 100 cuts. 


Model C-58 
». Power Saw 


ye 


¥ 


Let us buy you your first box of 
Kumwipes 


DISPOSABLE WIPERS 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Department Number PW 8-20 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON, TODAY! 


[| Please send me my FREE box of Kimwipes disposable wipers, Type 1300. 


[| | would like to see a Comparison Demonstration. 
Ea 

FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


